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T WOULD be strange if it were not of such common occurrence 
in science, that early conceptions not only continue by force of 
inertia to form the foundation of successive explanations but also 
acquire an almost invincible resistance to new conceptions and dis- 
coveries and seem to be ineradicable. Hence, those who in the 
progress of science, in the discovery of new facts and in the new 
interpretations of them, attempt to lay bare the foundation of an 
old system find that they have assumed a very difficult task. For 
if to some who follow the progress of knowledge new inductions 
are not difficult to assimilate, the majority of those who make pre- 
tensions to knowledge are not shaken by new ideas, for the simple 
repson that they are incapable of comprehending them, and they 
therefore oppose them with great obstinacy, as if their knowledge 
were absolute and incontrovertible. From this it happens that it 
is very difficult in spite of the clearest of demonstrations to destroy 
the errors with which scientific tradition was early inoculated and 
which have become in some instances the basis of a system. 
All this is natural, however, because to turn the mind in a di- 
rection not acquired and habitual requires an effort. Hence from 
mere mental indolence men are not disposed to change their thought 
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and, content to follow in the old paths, are irritated by those who 
constrain them to follow others. 

This fact is constantly being illustrated at all times and in 
every science. The Darwinian hypothesis alone seems to form an 
exception, for its acceptation was at its appearance almost uni- 
versal, there being but few obstacles in the way of it. But this is 
easily explained, for the minds of those who were interested in the 
great problem had been prepared by the work of almost half a cen- 
tury, especially by that of Lamarck and Saint Hilaire who, as we 
all know, had been struggling for such ideas but without success. 

These considerations will help one to comprehend the difficulty 
which is to-day encountered in the treatment of the problem of the 
primitive inhabitants of Europe with reference to their physical 
characters and their civilisation ; for the numerous recent discov- 
eries and the new methods of research lead to conclusions almost 
diametrically opposed to the old ones now rooted and established 
as incontrovertible facts. In spite of the difficulty, however, we 
shall attempt to enter upon a new path. 


- De Quatrefages, the most eminent anthropologist of France, 
risked a general synthesis in regard to the primitive inhabitants of 
Europe. Broadminded and with keen insight, he was the superior 
of Broca who occupied himself with particular data of anthropol- 
ogy, of which science he is in France the founder, and only a few 
times attempted a synthesis of certain scattered and in his time not 
well-ascertained facts. Perhaps this indicates his prudence, which 
is a superior quality of the well-balanced mind; but it is useful, 
perhaps even necessary, that from the midst of facts which appear 
unrelated there should arise a synthesis, even though it be only 
provisional, which shall become the starting-point for further inves- 
tigations and%explanations, useful in the progress of knowledge. 
The work of De Quatrefages was continuous and even progres- 
sive, but always in the same sense and in the same direction. Any 
one who reads his works on the human species, the skulls of the 
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human races, fossil and primitive man, will find in them but few 
changes and the same general direction of ideas and assertions. 

When he wrote, corrections had not been made upon the note- 
worthy discoveries at Cro-Magnon, Grenelle, Furfooz and else- 
where, and he, like other anthropologists and ethnologists, believed 
them Quaternary. With such opinions, which were those of his 
time, he reconstructed the primitive Quaternary races and estab- 
lished six of them, that is, the Cannstatt, the Cro-Magnon, the 
mesocephalic and the sub-brachycephalic of Furfooz, the Grenelle 
and finally the race of Truchere. ‘‘All these races belonged to the 
Quaternary age which immediately precedes our own.”! 

The so-called Tertiary man, according to De Quatrefages, was 
the precursor of the first man, and of the race of Cannstatt itself. 
Not being an evolutionist he did not, with G. de Mortillet, admit 
as a precursor a being intermediate between man and the ape. He 
accepted the man of Castenedolo, the discoveries of Burgeois, and 
those of Capellini in Tuscany as evidences of Pliocene man. 

Hence he admitted a continuation of the Cro-Magnon race into 
the Neolithic age, against the assertions of De Baye, Hamy, Broca 
and others, based chiefly upon the hand implements of the Cro- 
Magnon man, which are not different from those of the Neolithic 
age, and he had some reason for doing so, because in that time the 
Cro-Magnon race was believed to be Quaternary. It is therefore to 
the credit of his sagacity that he admits the persistence of the 
Quaternary populations, such as he believed them and named them, 
and did not accept the hiatus between the Paleolithic and the Neo- 
lithic age, admitted by all his contemporaries including Mortillet 
himself. Time has proven that he was right, for the discoveries of 
Piette concerning a Pre-Neolithic man confirm the opinion of the 
anthropologist of the Museum of Natural History.. Among his 
most eminent co-laborers was Hamy now his successor in the chair 
at the Museum.? 


1 Hommes fossiles et hommes sauvages. Paris, 1884, p. 59. 

2 De Quatrefages, L'espéce humaine. Paris, 1871. Histoire générale des 
vaces humaines, Paris, 1889. De Quatrefages and Hamy, Crania ethnica. 
Paris, 1882. 
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Many corrections must be made as to the discoveries called 
Quaternary, Cro-Magnon, Grenelle, Furfooz and others. Very few 
remains of that primitive time, only some fragments, bear testimony 
to the physical forms of man. In spite of recent doubts the Nean- 
derthal skull remains and stands as a witness to the ancient Qua- 
ternary race, and there are also some skeletons with various frag- 
ments of the Magdalenian age, a Quaternary epoch relatively more 
recent ; that is, it belongs to the interval between the ancient Pa- 
leolithic and Neolithic ages. The Cro-Magnon, Grenelle and Fur- 
fooz types are Neolithic and belong to different periods. 

Many theories originating with De Quatrefages and others are 
seen to fall to pieces when it is admitted that the skulls of Grenelle 
Truchere, and of Trou-du-frontal do not belong to the Quaternary 
period. This is the case with the theory of a Quaternary brachy- 
cephalic race and the hypothesis of its origin, because only.in the 
remains of the Neolithic burying grounds of recent times do the 
brachycephalic skulls appear. 

Of the French anthropologists who after De Seateiiians at- 
tempted a synthesis in regard to the primitive inhabitants of Eu- 
rope, De Mortillet, Hervé, and Salmon are the most noteworthy, 
and are those among whom is the least disagreement in regard to 
dates and explanations. 

Salmon divides the age of stone into wen great periods: the 
Paleolithic Quaternary, the Mesolithic, by which he characterises 
the Magdalenian epoch, and the Neolithic. In regard to human 
types characterised by cranial types, he accepts the division of 
Hervé for the Quaternary. That is, he divides the first period of 
the Paleolithic or Quaternary age into lower, middle, and upper, 
distinguished in the epochs already known as Chelle, Moustier, and 
Magdalenian. He affirms that we know nothing of the man of the 
lower Quaternary period, but that we know something of that of 
the middle and upper by means of the skulls of Spy, Laugerie- 
Basse, and Chancelade. 

The Magdalenian form of Laugerie-Chancelade survived the 
Mesolithic transition and transmitted itself to the more ancient 
Neolithic form of Baumes-Chaudes. This type was followed by the 
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brachycephalic race of Gallia which immigrated before the Neo- 
lithic dolichocephalic, and is principally that of Grenelle. Finally 
appeared the Neolithic dolichocephalic, which was a new immigra- 
tion, and brought new elements into the civilisation of the polished 
stone age. 

Hervé found that the Magdalenian race continued into the 
Neolithic age and is represented in Baumes-Chaudes-Cro-Magnon 
as a differentiation of the type of Chancelade, which has nothing 
in common with that of Neanderthal. As to the brachycephalic 
type Hervé believes that it represents an immigration chiefly at the 
beginning of the present epoch, of which the brachycephalic race 
of Grenelle, now diffused over a large part of occidental Europe, 
represents the advance guard. During the Neolithic age this ele- 
ment was mingled with an ancient race having elongated skulls.? 

According to De Mortillet the matter is quite different. A 
thoroughgoing evolutionist, he believes that the race of Neander- 
thal and Spy is continued in the forms of Laugerie and Chancelade 
which are a transformation of the well-known Quaternary type. 
_ There followed a brachycephalic race, that already admitted by 

Hervé and Salmon, and the appearance of the ancient dolicho- 

cephalic race. So, according to the eminent French anthropologist, 

there has been a formation of Neolithic races upon the basis of the 
transformation of the early Quaternary type of Neanderthal and 
Spy. This opinion of De Mortillet is not accepted either in France 
or elsewhere, although he maintains it at great length.* 

Apparently the problem of the ancient races is simplified by 
the French anthropologists, because it seems that they are reduced 


_ Salmon, Sur Z'utiité de la nouvelle division paléthnologique de l’age de la 
pierre. Bull. Soc. Dauphinoise d'tthnologie, etc. Grenoble, 1894. 

Ibid., Dénombrement et types des races néolithiques de la Gaule. Revue 
mensuelle d' Anthropologie. Paris, 1895. 
Hervé, La race des troglodytes magdaleniens. Revue del’ Ecole Anthro- 
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ibid, Distribution en France de la race néolithique de Baumes-Chaudes. 
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to four, namely, the primitive dolichocephalic race, rightly called 
Quaternary and illustrated by that of Neanderthal and Spy; the 
Mesolithic, also Quaternary but more recent (that of Chancelade 
and Laugerie); third, the brachycephalic of the Grenelle type, and 
fourth, the Neolithic dolichocephalic race appearing recently and 
represented by the cranium of Genay (Céte d’Or). But this is an 
illusion, and we shall see that there are many complications and 
many divisions which, however, are in part reduced by Hervé after 
a particular analysis of the craniums of the brachycephalic type. 
In Crania Ethnica there are mentioned four types of four races with 
this brachycephalic character. Hervé reduces the Neolithic mor-. 
phological types of Furfooz and Grenelle to three, of which the two 
types of Furfooz represent sub-types and varieties due to crossing 
with the indigenous element. The Grenelle is the first race to 
which the name Neolithic brachycephalic should be applied. The 
two types of Furfooz, one sub-brachycephalic and the other mesati- 
cephalic, derived according to Hervé from the pure brachycephalic 
of Grenelle, are widely distributed, extending even to the Mediter- 
ranean. Where the brachycephalic and the sub-brachycephalic ex- 
ist there are found also the mesaticephalic, but the former are not 
so numerous as the latter, since the mesaticephalic extends over an 
area which surpasses very much the limits of the other three forms. 
How could a large number of the mesaticephalic be found 
where there are no brachycephalic from which they could have 
originated? Hervé explains the phenomenon thus: the brachy- 
cephalic which are found in two principal regions, the Belgic and 
Allobrogic as he calls them, could only have reached in that area 
of the mesaticephalic a small number, and would have been ab- 
sorbed by the population with long skulls, leaving a number of 
halfbreeds as the mesaticephalic. The eminent anthropologist 
must permit me to say that this is a strange theory, due to an error 
in principle, that is, that the mesocephalic are a product of cross- 
ing. If the pure types were absorbed, I do not see how they could 
have resisted the halfbreeds, for it is known that the types which 


1 Hervé, Les brachycéphales néolithiques, cit. 
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are affected by crossing are eliminated on the reappearance of the 
pure type. According to my view the mesocephalic are as original 
as the dolichocephalic and brachycephalic. 

According to De Quatrefages the brachycephalic race of Gre- 
nelle, which he believes to be Quaternary, are the Lapps. Even 
Hervé and other French anthropologists assume a Lapp immigra- 
tion. The difference between De Quatrefages and others is only in 
the epoch, which is now believed to be Neolithic, but toward the 
end, if not really at the end of it, and at the beginning of the age 
of metals. 

But it is important to know the origin of the Magdalenian 
races, according to Hervé, Salmon, and others. We remember 
that they are summed up in the name Chancelade-Cro-Magnon- 
Baumes-Chaudes. De Quatrefages and Hamy agree with Verneau 
in assuming that the Cro-Magnon, then believed Quaternary, emi- 
grated from the north and occupied the basin of the Mediterranean 
with Northern Africa, not including Egypt and the Canary Islands. 
This is the so-called hyperboreal theory which Hamy, writing on 
human paleontology, maintained, but later abandoned. Now Hervé 
and others mention it complacently but complain that Hamy has 
abandoned it as any part of a true anthropology. Hervé reappears 
as an advocate of the old hyperboreal theory, basing it upon the 
observations of Testut upon the man of Chancelade principally, 
and upon certain other indices of an ethnological character. 

At Chancelade in Dordogna was discovered a Quaternary de- 
posit of the epoch called Magdalenian and in it a human skeleton. 
From a study of this skeleton made by Testut! it appears that the 
skull has a capacity of 1730 cubic centimetres, a length of 193 mil- 
limetres, a breadth of 139, and a height of 150, with the indices of 
72.021 and of 77.7 respectively. The face has a bizygomatic breadth 
of 140 millimetres, a height of 77 with an index of 55. The nose 
has an index of 42.6. Hence the cranium is dolicocephalic, ipsi- 
cephalic, leptoprosopic, leptorhine. The author declares that the 
skull has the characters of a superior race, but along with this 


1 Recherches etc. Bull. Soc. Anthrop. de Lyon. Vol. VIII. 1890. 
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cranium with so enormous a capacity he attributes a stature of 1.50 
metres, according to his calculations. New calculations place it 
at 1.592 metres, which is always too low. bok 
‘But Testut observes that this cranial type has nothing in com- 
mon with that of Neanderthal and Spy, although it is completely 
analogous with the craniums of Cro-Magnon and Sordes, of 
L’homme-mort and Laugerie-Basse, whether these be referred to 
the upper Quaternary or to the Neolithic. Toward the end of his 
work he asks whether the man of Chancelade belongs to the same 
ethnical type of man as the Cro-Magnon and answers the question 
in the negative for the following reasons: The man of Cro-Magnon 
had a stature of 1.80 to 1.90 metres, while that of Chancelade had 
a stature of 1.50 (1.592). The first had a face with a bizygomatic 
diameter of 143 millimetres, the other a long face with a bizygo- 
matic diameter of 140, the height being greater in that of Chance- 
lade. 
These are, indeed, wide differences, and among them the most 
important are those of stature and facial indices. So far as the 
former are concerned we do not know the explanation, for normally 
a cranium of such great capacity is united to so low a stature only 
when it may be suspected from the form and the incurvation of the 
femur, an excess of relative development in the upper extremities 
over the lower, the great dimensions of the feet, and other facts 
and indices of abnormality. There is here a suggestion of a rickety 
and deformed skeleton. But Testut finds analogies between the 
skull of Chancelade and that of the Esquimeau, and refers us to a 
series of cephalic indices. Apart from the fact, which I have so 
many times proven, that with measurements and indices the most 
diverse forms may be brought together and the most homogeneous 
forms separated, I could show, if this were the place for it, that in- 
dices of 77 and 80 for the height of skull are common in craniums of 
Northern and Eastern Africa including ancient Egypt, and I could 
show a series of skulls from the eighth century B. C. from the dis- 
coveries of Novilara (Pesaro) in which the form of the head (ste- 
goides) is common to many of those having a facial index of 55 to 
60, and with forms.in the norma verticalis, very similar to that of 
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Chancelade, and which I have called se/asgicus. So that the skull 
of Chancelade appears to me to be pelasgicus stegoides of the 
ellipsoids, which are found even to-day in Eastern Africa. Why 
refer to the Esquimeaux a cranium found so near the Mediterran- 
ean? According to Testut himself has not the cranium of Chance 

lade complete analogies with the others of Cro-Magnon and Sordes 
and Laugerie? Perhaps it is only as to the cephalic index that 
Mortillet finds a resemblance between that of Chancelade and those 
of Neanderthal and Spy. So far as that is concerned it a to 
me that he is quite right in doing so. 

Hervé takes up again the problem of the Magdalenian race 
and separating it from the type of Neanderthal and Spy, accepting 
the conclusions of Testut upon the origin and type of Chancelade, 
and finds its continuation at Laugerie, Cro-Magnon, and Sordes ; 
that is, a descent of the Magdalenian race down to the Neolithic 
age, and he confirms the hypothesis of Testut upon its northern 
origin, referring to certain products of industry of the Magdalenian 
epoch analogous to those of the northern moments like the Es- 
quimeaux and others.) 

So according to the French aleaaveiiatagies the race which 
populated Europe of the Quaternary epoch must either have been 
derived by a transformation of the type of Neanderthal and Spy, as 
Mortillet believes, or must have come from the polar regions, the 
ancestors of the Lapps and the Esquimeaux. 

The German anthropologists have no general theories concern- 
ing the primitive inhabitants of Europe. Many of them weary 
themselves in investigations concerning the Aryans, especially the 
Germanic Aryans, but they have not succeeded, because they ob- 
stinately consider as Germanic Aryans the northern tall, blonde 
types with long skulls, the so-called Reihengraber type. Virchow 
has expressed a series of opinions not always consistent, and now 
thinks he has found in the type of Neanderthal the primitive char- 
acteristics of the Reihengraber. Now he thinks that the dolicho- 
cephalic and the brachycephalic division of the Germans is a differ- 
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entiation from a single primitive type, as the different forms of lan- 
guage are derived from a single linguistic stock; now, that the 
Germans may have originated from two types, and again other 
opinions are expressed which show the uncertainty of the author’s 
criterion.} 

. Ecker before and Von Hélder after? thought that they had 
established definitely the Germanic type of Reihengraiber. Con- 
cerning this epoch, always investigating the Aryans, there are some 
books, but they are by linguists, not by anthropologists, as for 
instance those of Geiger, Pésche, Penka, and Taylor, whose works 
have no value as anthropological demonstrations. In two Ger- 
mans, Pédsche and Penka, is found an effort to demonstrate the 
origin of the Germans, and with it the northern European origin 
of the stirps which populated the whole of Europe and is still dif- 
fused over northern Africa. In Taylor there is found an attempt 
to demonstrate the pre-eminence of the physical type with short 
head over that with a long head. But in both these writers there 
is a want of anthropological science. In consequence we find gra- 
tuitous hypotheses frequently contrary to ascertained facts.* It is 
useless, therefore, to take account of them. 


One of the principal and most characteristic defects of anthro- 
pologists in all countries consists in their lack of taxonomic method, 
a lack, that is, of a criterion of classification. The cephalic indices 
are not sufficient, as I have often repeated and demonstrated, and 
frequently anthropologists abuse them, or consider them secondary, 
without substituting a suitable and certain character. If we should 


1Virchow, Bettrdge zur physischen Anthropologie des Deutschen. Berlin, 
1877. 

lbid. Gesammtberichte, etc., in Archiv. far Anthrop. XVI, 1886. 

Ibid. Rassenbildung und Erblichkeitt. Festschrift far Bastian. Berlin, 
1806. 

2 Ecker, Cranta Germanica merid. occid. Freiburg, 1865. Hélder, Zusam- 
menstellung der in Wurttemberg vorkommenden Schidelformen. Stuttgart, 
1876. 

8 Compare Sergi, Origine e diffusione della stirpe mediterranea, Rome, 1895. 
See German translation, Leipzig, 1897. 
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demand from Hervé and Salmon the calculable and convincing dif- 
ference between the Magdalenian dolichocephalic and the other 
Neolithic races they could not give it. The numerical variations of 
a certain unit do not constitute differences of races. An index of 74 
is not different from one of 76 or 77 in ethnical signification. I be- 
lieve it would be absurd to assume such a thing. While it is gener- 
ally admitted that the cranial type of Neanderthal is different from 
that of Cro-Magnon and similar types, De Mortillet, who confines 
himself to the indices, has some reason for considering it to belong 
to the same race as the other, and given his methods the objections 
to such classification are unjustified. He is right. 

But notice what is now thought as to the form of the cranium. 
A skull with a wedge-shaped occiput is considered different from 
another with a rounded occiput in spite of the uniformity of the 
cephalic index. Thus the skull of Chancelade is referred to the 
Esquimeau type by the cephalic index and by its capacity, and 
there is no account taken of the fact that craniums identical with it 
in type are found in Egypt, in Eastern Africa, in the Canaries, and 
in Italy. Is it from the North Pole that Europe and a part of Africa 
have been populated? Are the Egyptians of Esquimeau origin? 
Has there been a sudden displacement of the axes of the earth so 
that the equator became the polar circle? I do not see how such 
an hypothesis on the northern origin of the European peoples, 
which overthrows the ideas of the origin not only of man but of all 
our fauna and flora, can be sustained. 

A Scandinavian naturalist in a work upon the fauna and flora 
of that peninsula confirms the idea that Scandinavia was not in- 
habited before the Neolithic epoch. There is almost no vestige of 
a Paleolithic man, and the bearers of Neolithic culture, he writes, 
must have immigrated from Africa or from the Iberian peninsula, 
but such immigration must have been in relation to and in harmony 
with the increased temperature of the European climate after the 
glacial period.} 


1Krause, Die Anfinge der Kultur in Skandinavien. Globus LXXI, 9, Feb. 
27, 1897. 
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This assertion is in perfect agreement with prehistoric data, 
according to Montelius, an authority the exactness of whose ob- 
servations is not suspected.! If therefore by reason of the tem- 
perature of Europe it could not have been inhabited by man before 
the Glacial epoch, it is difficult to see how there could have come 
into central and southern Europe a race born at the north in the 
Quaternary epoch. If, according to Testut and Hervé, Chancelade, 
Laugeries-Basse and other places have a man of Esquimau type, 
and if the hand implements of Laugerie are also of northern type, 
there must have been an immigration from the north to the south 
in that remote epoch, and man must have been born in an un- 
inhabitable climate worse than the present climate in the same 
region. But the cephalic indices are characters of race, so the emi- 
nent French anthropologists believe, and they must yield to these 
no matter whether the most important facts contradict cranial meas- 
urements or not. ia 

Nor do we believe the other criterion now advanced, exact ; 
that is, that all the physical and psychological characters of man 
must be united in order to establish the classification of races. 
This was lately attempted by Keane,’ and it will suffice to cast a 
glance at his résumé to perceive the error of his method and the 
inadmissibility of his criterion.? For instance, the ideal Caucasian 
type has white and brown skin, is dolichocephalic and brachycepha- 
lic, has blue and dark eyes, stature great and small, hair of all forms 
and colors, language inflected and agglutinated, is monotheistic, 
Christian, Mahomedan, Hebrew, etc. It cannot be classified in this 
way, it appears to me, and if zodlogists followed this method they 
would still be in the condition they occupied before the time of 
Linnaeus. 
I have argued for many years that it is necessary to choose 


1 Montelius, De Forhistoriska Perioderna Skandinavien. Manadsblad, 
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one character and classify by means of that, to complete the classi- 
fication, or better the types classified, with the other characters 
which may be found. But the character chosen as a means of clas- 
sification must be constant, persistent, suitable, and then other 
characters may serve to complete the established type. And I have 
found this special character in the form of the skull, in spite of the 
variations which it may present, because I see in it a stability, even 
from the earliest appearance of man, as a trustworthy indication of 
man in the prehistoric ages, and the method has proved its value 
in its practical applications, and in my belief has already succeeded 
in establishing certain human groups with that certainty which is 
derived from numerous homogeneous observations. I shall adopt 
the same criterion in delineating the natural history of the primitive 
inhabitants of Europe. 
III. 


It is generally admitted that the Neanderthal remains are the 
most ancient witness of man with his osteological characters well 
defined which has appeared in Europe, but I wish to leave in abey- 
ance the problem of Tertiary man, in order to speak of the Quater- 
nary. If the human remains of Castenedolo represent Tertiary man 
of the Pliocene epoch, I am not astonished at not finding it of an 
inferior type. There does not appear to me to have been an interme- 
diate type, because the transitional types could not have survived. 
The pithecanthropus of Sumatra is an animal, having human charac- 
teristics to be sure, but it is not a man nor is it an intermediate type. 
It is a type higher than other anthropomorphic*forms. Evolution 
will doubtless present a species which represents degrees of eleva- 
tion in form and in structure, but no transitory types. Hence it 
appears to me that the pithecanthropus is not a human precursor in 
the sense of De Mortillet, nor is the Neanderthal man a species de- 
rived from it, and from which has evolved successive European 
forms, such as are visible in the man of Chancelade and of Cro- 
Magnon. The Neanderthal man seems to me to be a distinct spe- 
cies, the most ancient known in the Quaternary age, which appears 


1 Compare my work Africa, Turin, Bocea, 1897. 
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in successive epochs, leaving few but certain indications of its ex- 
istence even in the present epoch. 

The homo Neanderthalensis is, according to my opinion, and ac- 
cording to the criteria established by me elsewhere! for human 
classification, a European species. It originated in Europe in the 
primitive Quaternary epoch, perhaps in the latest Tertiary period. 
Nothing has been determined in regard to this yet, and no one is 
able to determine. It may be seen in the caves of Neanderthal and 
Spy and in other places of central Europe. Ido not believe that 
the skull of the Isola del Liri described by Nicolucci is Quaternary. 
It is a form common to the most recent Europeans, as in the skulls 
of Italy, and is, I believe, one of the forms of the species Zura/ri- 
cana. Even the skull of Olmo, now believed to be Tertiary, is 
doubtful, and from its indices seems to belong to the Bronze Age. 
Its forms were not constructed normally by sudden deformities. 
The homo Neanderthalensis did not descend to the south of Europe. 
It is found only north of the Alps, and in England, if we accept the 
remains of Tillbury and Linnet as Neanderthalensian. 

It is worth while to point out that the homo Neanderthalensis 
has not yet completely disappeared in Europe, in spite of its dis- 
placement by a new species which, as we shall see, came from the 
south of Africa but extended into the region of the Baltic, and into 
Friesland, as Spengel has shown.? De Quatrefages admits the sur- 
vival. Davis shows some examples of the fact, and in certain 
skulls of Friesland studied by Sasse and Virchow® we find the Ne- 
anderthal type, and it may also be shown to exist mixed with other 
races, in other regions of central Europe, as in the Austrian prov- 
inces.* 

As to the survival of the Neanderthal type, it is useful for 
many reasons to indicate it, because it will show the persistence of 


1See my Africa, Chapter 20. 
2Spengel, Schddel von Neanderthaltypus. Archiv. far Anthrop. VIII, 1875. 


8Sasse, Schddel aus dem nordhollindischen West-Friesland. Archiv. cit., 
IX, 1876. Virchow, Bettrdge, cit. 


*In a series of skulls of Styria and Carniola are found Neanderthal forms 


which I shall consider elsewhere. 
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cranial forms through so many centuries and in spite of mixing 
with other species, and because it will show further that the sub- 
sequent and prevailing forms of which others, including Penka do 
not speak, are not derived from that of Neanderthal, as De Mortillet 
maintains on other grounds and for another scientific purpose. All 
this seems reasonable to us on account of those principles for which 
we have argued a long time, and among which is that of the per- 
sistence of forms. 


IV. 


From some studies and observations upon the physical charac- 
ters of the few remains of the upper Quaternary, as at Chancelade, 
and upon some Neolithic remains of Europe and Egypt, brought to 
light some years ago through the work of Flinders Petrie and De 
Morgan, I have come to the conclusion that subsequently to the 
homo Neanderthalensis of European origin, towards the Magdalenian 
epoch of the French, there was an immigration into Europe of a 
new human type from Africa. In another place I will show that 
the facts and the civilisation, especially in the Neolithic age, point 
to this immigration, but for the present I shall occupy myself only 
with populations. 

My wide observations have shown me that a new stirp after 
that of Neanderthal has populated Europe and Africa from the 
Mediterranean to the equator, from the east to the west, and also 
the Canaries, and for this reason I have named it the Zurafricana 
on account of its geographic distribution, and also from its homo- 
geneity, persisting through so many centuries upon soil where it 
has multiplied, and upon which it still forms for many regions the 
basis of the modern population. I have also named this species 
Lurafricana on account of its physical characteristics which sur- 
vived for some time in Europe with the Neanderthal species, that 
is, until the latter disappeared before a new and powerful invasion 
leaving few remains or survivors, as has already been seen. 

The dominion of the Eurafrican species was for some time 


1De Morgan, Recherches sur les origines de l’Egyfte. Paris, 1896, 1897. 
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almost absolute, that is almost to the end of the Neolithic period 
and up to the beginning of the age of metals, by which time the 
third human species arrived, which was unable to destroy the Eur- 
african but either displaced it in certain localities or was mingled 
with it. It came from Asia, as I shall show, and is called by me 
Eurasica. To-day the one and the other, mixed in different pro- 
portions, or almost isolated, form the European populations.! © 
Let us pause here to consider the Eurafrican species. 

All the Neolithic skulls which belong to it and are called dolicho- 
cephalic and mesocephalic by the anthropologists, have different 
forms according to their architecture, but this difference of form 
does not imply a different origin, as the French anthropologists be- 
lieve. Skulls 2 chignon, and skulls rounded at the back, as they are 
distinguished, are not of different races, nor are dolicocephalic 
skulls different in race and origin from the mesocephalic, as the 
French have always maintained. I cannot understand why it should 
be thought that skulls having a difference in the cephalic. index of 
one or two units are of different races when they are of the same 
form, as for instance one of 74.5 and another of 76.5. By this cri- 
terion the human races are multiplied to an indefinite number. 
This happens, it is easy to see, in classifying the Neolithic skulls 
of Egypt whose anthropology is profoundly altered by this cri- 
I have succeeded in establishing a classification of the Medi- 
terranean stock by means of cranial forms, cerebral or facial, and 
have then compared these forms with those of the Neolithic age, 
and have seen the perfect correspondence between them. By means 
of the same comparison of forms in the ancient and modern people 
of Europe, I have seen the cranial forms of a species reappear even 
where the crossing through immigration and invasion has been fre- 
quent and continued. Even Scandinavia, populated, as I have 
said, in the Neolithic epoch, shows cranial forms identical with 
those of the Mediterranean stock of the Neolithic age, and with 


1 Compare my works Africa, and Arit e Jtalict, Turin, Bocca, 1897, 1898. 
2De Morgan, Recherches, etc., cit. 
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those of Western Europe and Great Britain. The type called by 
the Germans Reihengraber corresponds perfectly and completely 
to the type, or rather to the types, of the Mediterranean and the 
Neolithic stock, as even the German anthropologists themselves 
have shown from their Neolithic tombs. 

Now there is no doubt that the identity of these typical forms 
must be referred to a unity of origin, and I will say to a unity of 
species, namely, that already called Zurafricana on account of its 
origin and its diffusion in Africa and in Europe. 

By our classification we have reduced the cranial types of the 
Lurafricana to a few varieties always converging, both in ancient 
and in modern times. Predominating in it are the ellipsoidal, ovoi- 
dal, and pentagonal forms, either dolichocephalic or mesocephalic. 
The facial forms are also ellipsoidal, ovoidal, and pentagonal, even 
triangular, the principal forms being equally common and distrib- 
uted over all those territories where the species is diffused. For 
the other rather rare forms I refer the reader to my works, espe- 
cially to my work on Africa. é 

Now the convergence of such varieties of cranial and facial 
forms are not only encountered in the three forms above named, 
but, what is more remarkable, even in the sub-forms or sub-varie- 
ties, that is, in the particular divisions in which the cranial forms 
may be distinguished. It is a curious and significant fact that these 
cranial sub-forms preserve a similarity through enormous distances 
of space and time, that is, from the Neolithic to the modern epoch, 
and from Africa to central and northern Europe, as for instance in 
Scandinavia. The pentagonal, ellipsoidal, and ovoidal forms of 
neolithic Egypt are identical with the corresponding forms of Scan- 
dinavia, and with the corresponding forms of Italy, ancient and 
modern, and all the basin of the Mediterranean. 

This fact, which I have often shown, and indicated in various 
ways, justifies the classification of the cranial forms above named, 
which in reality are varieties of a single primitive type, under a 


1 Compare von Hilder, of. cit.; and Sergi, Ueber den Rethen- 
gribertypus, Centrablatt far Anthrop., 1808. 
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single species; and we shall find it in another species producing 
itself under the same circumstances and conditions. And this very 
fact leads me to insist that for the classification of man, as for that 
of other animals, we must make use of constant and persistent 
characters and not of all those characters which may be found in 
man collectively, as up to the present time some have maintained. 
A principal, constant, and invariable character, as the bones of the 
skull and face have shown themselves to be, is not only sufficient 
but it is the only criterion for determining a species. This is rec- 
ognised by zodlogists, and it must also be followed by the anthro- 
pologists unless they wish to continue in a condition of vagueness 
and uncertainty. 


Vv. 


If we admit that the species Eurafricana lived in the upper 
Quaternary period, in the epoch called Magdalenian, as the skeleton 
of Chancelade shows, we have a fixed point from which to establish 
its immigration from Africa into Europe, its successive diffusion 
over Europe and its continuation into the Neolithic period, and 
even into recent times, without having undergone sudden variations 
of form in head and face. For if the bones of the head have under- 
gone some variations in their anatomical character, due to condi- 
tions of life and physical environment, such variations would not 
have altered the forms considered in their general structure, nor 
should we always find forms identical in all the series of epochs, 
and in all the regions where the species is diffused. 

But the persistence of the forms of the skeleton, especially of 
the head and face, more easily verified in researches and by which 
we have been able to reconstruct the species Zurafricana, encoun- 
ter many difficulties on the part of anthropologists on account of 
the difference of many external characteristics, such as the different 
colorations of the skin, and of the hair and eyes especially, which 
are encountered in the same species, proceeding from the equator 
to the Mediterranean and from the Mediterranean to the Scandina- 
vian peninsula. We find with reddish brown or black skin in equa- 
torial Africa black hair and eyes, while in the Mediterranean the 
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brown skin prevails more or less clear, along with eyes from dark 
to chestnut, and with hair chestnut, rarely black. In the north of 
Europe the skin is white, the hair blond, and the eyes clear and 
blue for the most part, or gray in certain people who are commonly 
called Germanic, dolichocephalic, in which we find the characters 
of the skull of the same structure as that of the Eurafrican species, 
the types of Reihengraber. 

But this does not imply any difficulty in regard to the unity of 
species, though it is necessary that I record a distinction made by 
me, and upon which I have insisted for many years, between the 
internal characters, that is the skeleton, and the external characters 
which are those like the coloration of the cutaneous pigment. The 
first are unalterable; the second undergo the influence of external 
conditions and hence are mutable, at least after a long period of 
time. In another place I have discussed this problem at length, 
and I shall not consider it here, but I have revealed the fact that 
in Africa it is the external characters and those which I have de- 
nominated intermediate, the muscular tissue for instance, which 
are dependent upon various conditions of soil, climate, and alimen- 
tation, and even upon the kind of life of the inhabitants. I have 
also brought to light that the gradation of colors of the skin and its 
appendages is distributed in our species according to the tempera- 
ture and altitude. - If, now, there had not been a mixing, or a dis- 
placement of population, a certain uniformity in distribution would 
be seen in accordance with the light or dark coloration of the skin. 
The fact remains that the type of coloration once established after 
along operation of constant influences assumes a stability as if it 
were originally native and not affected by a long-continued action 
of external agents. This is a fact now established beyond a doubt, 
because in the different displacements which populations have un- 
dergone, mixing themselves everywhere and under every condition, 
the color of the skin and the hair remains unchanged. 

The external characters of the species Eurafricana enable us 
to distinguish in it three races which originally must have been 


1 Compare Africa, Chapter X and XX. 
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formed almost in the same places and in the same regions where 
to-day reside the most numerous masses which represent them. 
We call, and we shall continue to call, the African race that which 
has the color of the skin and its appendages very intense, that is 
black, reddish brown, and reddish black. It may be distinguished, 
therefore, from those other African negroes and negroids which 
have skeletons different from those we assign to the Eurafricana. 
In this African race are included the Begia, the Abyssinians, the 
Galla, the Somali, the Masai, the Wahuma, the Fulbi and other 
types.1_ We call that race or stock Mediterranean? which inhabited 
and which still inhabits in great numbers the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean, which includes that part of Europe bordering upon this 
sea, a part of western Asia, Egypt, and Morocco, the Canaries, and 
the region of the Sahara. The color of the skin is brown, and the 
eyes and hair usually chestnut. This Mediterranean race must 
have extended itself toward the centre and west of Europe, pre- 
serving the same external characteristics acquired in the regions 
first occupied. The third race, which may be called Nordica or 
Northern race, was formed in northern Europe. It is difficult to 
assign to it a southern limit, but it is that blonde type, with blue 
eyes, known to-day as the Germanic, also the Reihengraber type.* 
If we think that the immigration from Africa into Europe took 
place in the Quaternary epoch, and remember the centuries which 
_ have elapsed, and the different conditions of climate and soil of the 
various regions occupied, we ought to find no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing the formation of these three great human divisions, or of these 
great races, each preserving unaltered its cranial and facial char- 
acters but modified in external characters, and especially in colora- 
tion. What, indeed, is this modification if not the discoloration of 
the pigment through the less powerful action of the rays of the sun 
upon the skin and its appendages? This lesser action continued 
for about 200000 years or more might produce such effects, although 


1 Africa, cit. 
2 Origine e diffusione della stirpe Mediterranea, cit. 
3 See Arit e Italict, cit. 
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in a shorter time, a thousand or even two thousand years, its effect 
might be inappreciable. It is impossible, of course, that a negro 
at the pole should become blonde, or a blonde at the equator be- 
come black, by remaining there during his life. That is, it is im- 
possible that phenomena which demand a very long time should be 
produced under our direct observation, and, conversely, character- 
istics acquired and become established are not changed by a change 
of place or by a mixing with other stocks. 

This species Eurafricana appears difficult to recognise on ac- 
count of the great and continuous mixing which it has undergone, 
and on account of the different ethnical names which have obscured 
its origin, as well as on account of the different colors in the same 
region, and because by the color there has been given the index to 
races and stocks without recognising the fact that a more stable 
characteristic may be found, more universal, independent of ex- 
ternal action, namely that of the skeleton which constitutes the 
true type of the species. A brief analysis might distinguish and 
separate in the populations of Europe the Eurafrican elements 
from those with which they are mingled. 

We may then admit that the first inhabitants of Europe were 
the men of the Neanderthal species, and that these were followed 
by the Eurafrican which in the later Quaternary or Magdalenian 
epoch was diffused over habitable Europe, and hence in the Neo- 
lithic age was distributed north and south from the Mediterranean 
to Scandinavia, east and west over all Europe and in Great Brit- 
ain, preserving constantly the same physical characteristics, above 
all in the only ones which we are able to recognise as of that epoch. 
We are not able therefore to accept the results of the French an- 
thropologists who by an artificial method find many races differing 
in their physical characters, and of northern origin. 


VI. 


To the use of stone succeeded that of metals, and pure copper 
began to appear in the Neolithic period. This age of transition in 
the use of copper has been called by us in Italy the neolithic, to 
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signify the use of polished stone along with copper. To-day in all 
Europe it is recognised that there was an epoch of a great civilisa- 
tion, superior for many reasons at its first appearance to that fol- 
lowing the use of bronze together with a new human stock which 
appears to have imported it. I shall give attention to this subject 
on another occasion. Now I come anew to the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope in regard to their anthropological characters. 

The Neolithic remains of Europe like those of Egypt, which 
bear so great resemblance to them, have undergone inhumation, so 
that we have been able to ascertain the nature of the skeletons in 
that epoch, and I have already described above the types which 
are found there. Now toward the end of the Neolithic age, along 
with those skeletons which bear the marks of the Eurafrican spe- 
cies, are found others with different characters, recognisable espe- 
cially in the skull. One of these characters is measurable, being 
that of a high cephalic index, that is, it indicates a brachycephalic 
race. We have seen that the French anthropologists recognize a 
Neolithic brachycephalic form, and in considerable numbers, about 
twenty-one per cent. according to the calculations of Salmon. The 
epoch is not well defined. Naturally it should be recent and per- 
haps co-existent with the introduction of metals. That metals are 
not found in this age of transition among the remains is not to be 
wondered at when one‘thinks that at that time they must have been 
scarce. Toward the end of this epoch there was an infiltration of 
a new race into Europe, made in a pacific way because no change 
is found in the customs and civilisation, anything new that was in- 
troduced being of little importance. At all events it brought with 
it no profound change. ; 

This new race had a large and relatively short head with dif- 
ferent forms, corresponding to the spheroidal, platycephalic and 
cuneiform (sphenoidal for the most part), with large facies having 
a tendency to flatness, all Asiatic forms and such as gave origin to 
the Lapponoid theory of De Quatrefages and others. We cannot 
affirm absolutely that this new ethnical element was of Lapp origin, 
for we have no evidence to prove it. But we may affirm another 
fact to the contrary and which is of more importance, namely, that 
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they have the same osseous features as the people who came into 
Europe with the age of bronze, and who to-day constitute the 
brachycephalic populations of central and western Europe, and of 
the groups which penetrated to the south and the north, the Ary- 
ans, that is, who in recent times bore the names of Celts, and Ger- 
mans, and Slavs, as I have elsewhere shown.! 

The Aryans must have been numerous and violent invaders, 
for they drove out of some regions the primitive inhabitants of the 
Eurafrican species, changed many of their customs, destroying al- 
most completely or obscuring the Neolithic civilisation. I call at- 
tention to the funeral rites only, which is always an important ma- 
nifestation among peoples, and we know that the Aryans practised 
cremation, which was substituted for the inhumation of the Neo- 
lithic age. If therefore we consider these facts in succession, the 
physical characteristics of the newcomers in Europe, first peace- 
fully and then violently, we think we may affirm that the new eth- 
nical elements of the Neolithic age were the advance guard of the 
later Asiatic invasion which was made by that stock which was in 
consequence called Indo-European and which was believed to be 
the bearer of civilisation. We consider this new stock, which was 
Asiatic in origin, and which we have elsewhere stated to belong to 
the Eurasican species, as that which has given to Europe its second 
inhabitants, the first being the Eurafrican, which followed the Ne- 
anderthal which left few remains. 

But I do not wish to close this article without referring to the 
fact that Pritchard observed in the Celtic cranium of Great Britain, 
which is identical with that of other regions, the Mongol or the 
Turanian characters; that Nicolucci described in the Piedmont 
cranium, foolishly believed by him to be Ligurian, an error which 
is to-day repeated by the French anthropologists, the same Mongol 
or Turanian features, and that I myself in studying the skulls of 
Piedmont recognised these features many years ago.? 

Finally, there is Hervé who recognised the mongoloids in 


\Arit e Italict, cit. 
e Celti nella Valle del Po. Florence, 1883. 
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France,! which he obstinately denominates Celto-Ligurians, while 
the Ligurians whom we Italians have in our country are Mediter- 
ranean Eurafrican, as the remains of Riviera, Genoa, and of Men- 
tone evidently show. rg, tf 


Grusepre 


Rome, ITaty. 


1 Les mongoloides en France. Revue mensuelle Anthropologie, July 
1898. 


THE IRONY OF JESUS. 


T is quite possible that because the world has wished to think 
of Christ only in a single aspect, a great deal of the real char- 
acter and manner of his teaching may have been obscured. We 
expect to find in his sayings one persistent mode of thought unfolded 
in one persistent way. That he should be anything else than a 
prophet opening up the future, or that he should ever fix his eye on 
anything except goals and the last destinies of men, we never per- 
mit ourselves for a moment to believe. And yet it would be strange 
if even supposing a great teacher had one solitary doctrine to un- 
fold he would choose only one solitary way of expressing it. We 
know, for instance, that Socrates sometimes dropped his irony, and 
spoke full in the face. And it may still be possible to discover that 
Jesus did the reverse, or at least it may be possible to discover 
among the fragmentary utterances that have come down to us and 
that we have good reasons for supposing to be as genuine as, for 
instance, the fragments of the early Greek philosophers, some in- 
dication that he passed not only moral but also intellectual judg- 
ments on men and things. 

There is no more striking example of the immense influence of 
art upon the world than is to be found in the effect which the tra- 
ditional portrait of Jesus has had on mankind. Perhaps with the 
exception of Tintoretto who has invariably given a perturbed and 
almost dissatisfied expression to Christ, and of Bazzi who makes 
him almost Herculean, the other great painters have reproduced a 
type quite feminine in its delicacy, with eye-lids drooping as if to 
cover tears. And ever since, the world has not wished to see him 
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virile. It is this traditional portrait—it might almost be taken for 
a figure of penitence—which rises up before us at the mention of 
his name, and that dominates nearly all the literature which has 
grown round the New Testament. 

It is true that the indignation of Christ has received some at- 
tention in the pulpit, but its importance in helping us to discover 
his own psychology has been altogether overlooked. Although 
there remains enough of his vehemence to let us see how intense it 
must have been, he still remains in popular imagination the su- 
preme type of self-effacement, a figure almost vanishing before the 
storm. is 

Now it might almost be taken for granted that one who has 
had so overwhelming an influence on the world’s fortunes must 
have been at least as aggressive in his manner as, let us say, Sa- 
vonarola. For all we know to the contrary, some of his Parables 
may have been satires on contemporary fashions and follies. And 
a closer examination of his sayings helps us to discover that he had 
more than one thing to say and that he said it in more than one 
way. What is really important to find out, however, is, did Jesus 
look at men from an intellectual as well as from a moral stand- 
point? We think he did, and that his irony is as persistent as the 
irony of Socrates. The sense of irony is something subtler than 
the pleasure which consists in turning a thought off its hinges or 
in stating a thing to be for a moment the opposite of what it is. It 
consists rather in a perpetual detection of the contradictions and 
surprises of life. Of this Christ is full. Even his fugitive utter- 
ances contain a certain pungency which has been lost upon us. It 
is easy, for instance, to point out the satire of that amusing pas- 
sage where he describes a man in bed with his children and unable 
to sleep because of the loud knocking by some hungry person at 
his door.—‘‘I say unto you though he will not rise and give him 
because he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise 
and give him as many as he needeth!” This, which must have 
been said with a shrewd glance and a smile, is delivered from the 
pulpit in a perfectly solemn manner. But it is merely the belief 
that Jesus must always have been serious that prevents our seeing 
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his real manner in such a passage and in that other so nearly akin 
to it about the unjust judge. What but an ironical hand draws the 
picture of a judge bored to death by the loud talk of some obstinate 
widow?—‘‘ Though I fear not God nor regard man, yet because 
this widow troubleth me I will avenge her lest by her continual 
coming she weary me!” In the whole history of opinion there can 
be found nothing so remarkable as the fact that for generations the 
religious world has kept itself blind to the true nature of such pas- 
sages solely because it never expected to find Jesus laughing in his 
sleeve. If he meant anything by these incidents he meant that 
generosity and justice, two things which we might expect to be in 
safer keeping, arrive often by way of accident, and that surprising 
concessions may be wrung from the world by those who are skilful 
enough as to ways and means. But all this which is really vivid 
psychological comment for its own sake has been turned solemn 
for us, and used for our redemption. His humor lies hidden in the 
theology which oppresses his name, and is lost to us like his ges- 
ture. So true is his own bitter remark that men have eyes and 
ears to little purpose. — 

_ Instances might be multiplied to show how sustained is his 
pleasure in the ironical side of things, as, for example, his picture 
of one blind person going forward to assist another with the result 
that both are presently in the ditch. He is aware of all disillusions, 
and half his judgments appear to be founded on a sort of naive dis- 
interested analysis. But it is also true that he feels a personal an- 
noyance on account of the irresponsiveness of the world. Like 
Heraclitus he turns with irritation from the displays of ordinary in- 
telligence. He openly rates his disciples for their dulness.—‘‘Are 
ye also yet without understanding?” (Matt. xv. 16.) And certainly 
it was not as a saviour that he rejoiced in the fact that he could 
speak so darkly as to mislead all torpid hearers.—‘‘ Therefore 
speak I to them in Parables, because they seeing see not, and 
hearing they hear not, neither do they understand.” He quotes 
with approval the saying of a prophet that ‘‘this people’s heart is 
waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes they 
have closed; lest at any time they should see with their eyes and 
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understand with their hearts, and should be converted and I should 
heal them.” Christian Socialism! Jesus has a very variable opin- 
ion about the mob. His ethics are as aristocratic in their tone as 
the ethics of Plato. If the intellectual and moral stuff with which 
a man starts happens to be poor in quality so much the worse for 
the man. The one fact remains that grapes are not found on 
thorns, or figs on thistles. Jesus comes to the world not by any 
means to interfere with causes and effects, but to acquiesce in the 
intimacy of their relation. He approves of the dividing line which 
he finds running through mankind. In his own pecular phrase men 
are either sheep or goats. He perceives the irony of existence only 
to acquiesce in it, and give it a piquant phrase,—‘‘ For whosoever 

“hath to him shall be given, and he shall have more abundance; 
but whosoever hath not from him shall be taken away even that he 
hath.” There is not much comfort for democracy here. 

The centre and core of the teaching of Jesus is summed up in 
the statement: ‘‘He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” There 
appears to be no cure for spiritual deafness. In spite of all that we 
have heard, Jesus does very little to help a man out of his fate. 
*¢Not every one that saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” Jesus knows a rogue. And, after all, 
here is the end of everything,—‘‘ Whosoever, therefore, shall con- 
fess me before men him will I confess before my Father which is 
in Heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before men him also 
will I deny before my Father which is in Heaven.” That is to say, 
it is to be score for score, or the Kingdom of Heaven is to be 
founded on the law, ‘‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,” 
which in another mood he abrogates and condemns. 

It is too late to provoke anything so commonplace as scepti- 
cism by pointing out that the sayings of Jesus are not coherent. 
The truth is we should not expect a spontaneous thinker to unfold 
a single sustained view of the universe. At any rate, it is not our 
task to reconcile the twin modes of thought employed by Jesus, 
but rather to emphasise their difference. We do not believe that 
he had nothing further to talk about than what is called the King- 
dom of God. He seems to have had a good deal more to talk about. 
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The sayings that have come down to us suggest a mind by no 
means assured of its landmarks. If he casts light not on the ori- 
gin of the universe but on its process, that is no more than what 
any other thinker has done. The truth is, his method is Zoroastrian. 
While Anaxagoras thought that those who divide the world in two 
with a hatchet proceed in an unphilosophical way, Jesus never does 
anything else. So far as the ultimate destiny of the world is con- 
cerned, he presents to us only a doubtful outpost into the Un- 
seen. Given the presuppositions on which it is founded, his style 
of thought is simplicity itself. He is a balancer of men and things, 
and judges them by the standard of his own excellence. Never 
does he let the scales pass out of his hands. There are, indeed, a 
few instances in which he seems to come remarkably near.the con- 
ception of Necessity. Now and again, as he is driving men to what 
he thinks must be their supreme goal, he pauses to think that it 
must needs be that offences come. Even Judas is said to be not 
altogether able to help himself, and it is interesting to notice that 
the idea of Prophecy, which we ought to consider as the naive ex- 
pression of determinism, seems to have captivated the mind of 
Jesus. But his interests are really of a practical kind. He is not so | 
much concerned with the fact that offences must come. He has 
the moralist’s or rather the legalist’s interest in the conclusion, 
‘*Woe unto the man by whom they come.” It is, of course, sig- 
nificant that in one passage he admits that spiritual affairs must 
submit to the ordinary laws of natural growth and, we may even 
add, decay. He likens the Kingdom of Heaven to a grain of mus- 
tard seed. But he does not work long with this idea. The question 
of man’s relation to the universe, a question with which every sys- 
tem of ethics ought to start, never troubles him. Existence as 
such offers him no problem. He took common life for his starting- 
point, but did not test its presuppositions the way Socrates did. 
But he must have looked very intently on what fell under his eyes. 
And it is only because we are in the habit of detaching his words 
from his surroundings that we miss the keenness of his worldly 
wisdom. If he had treasures of superior knowledge laid up else- 
where, he makes small use of them. In spite of now and again an 
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anxious glance towards the many mansions his feet are planted 
very firmly indeed upon the earth. When he speaks of the other 
world, it is in the terms of this. 

There is evidence that he did not disdain the luxuries of life 
when they came in his way. The incident of the box of very pre- 
cious ointment ought to settle this point. It must have been with 
a touch of bitterness that he said, ‘‘Foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the son of man hath not where to 
lay his head.”” And we may use the stories of the miracle at Cana 
of Galilee and of the miracles with the loaves and fishes to this ex- 
tent, that they furnish evidence that Jesus had left an impression 
among his contemporaries that, after all, riches need not bar the en- 
trance to the Kingdom of God. It is good to have bread in the 
wilderness. 

It is not easy to discover what amount of novelty there is in 
the teaching of Jesus. He seems to adjust himself to certain ten- 
dencies he had already found and approved and to throw in his lot 
with them rather than to create anew for himself. The rigor of the 
Pharisaic interpretation of the Law was bound to create a reaction. 
At any rate no system whatever, not even Christianity, starts with- 
out antecedents of some kind. Jesus himself defined his relation 
to the Mosaic Law. Whereas he condemned the Scribes and 
Pharisees in so far as they did works ‘‘to be seen of men,” yet he 
supports their professional authority, saying, ‘‘The Scribes and 
Pharisees sit in Moses’s seat. All therefore whatsoever they bid 
you observe ¢hat observe and do.” (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3.) His attitude 
is often the attitude of a timid innovator. He never quite delivered 
himself from the narrowness of Judaism, and it was not to be ex- 
pected. Relics of Mosaicism are to be found in almost everything 
he uttered. It was there that he derived the severer elements of 
his teaching. He seems to oscillate between the rigor of the Law 
on the one hand and the natural charities on the other. He finds 
no compromise between them. Rather he draws more clearly than 
ever the line of demarcation between the children of the Devil and 
of God. His parables, although even as — their method, re- 
peat a very old theme. 
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We have hardly any means of knowing the way in which his 
opinions developed. But it is interesting to observe that the inci- 
dent of the Temptation is considered by the three Evangelists who 
take notice of it to have occurred early. And there should be no 
difficulty in accepting this as the naive account those writers give 
of that period of spiritual distress through which in their youth 
some imaginative natures have to pass. The significance of the 
Temptation is this: that it contains the beginning of a style of 
thought which Jesus subsequently developed with great persistence. 
In almost all his most important utterances he seems to fall back 
on this early picture of the collision of the two forces of which 
nature is the expression, God and the Devil. It reappears, for in- 
stance, in a startling manner in the prayer in which we pray to be 
delivered from Evil: as if, in spite of God, the insurrectionary 
forces remain. And so far as Jesus was personally concerned he 
seems to hear for ever afterwards the mutterings and reverbera- 
tions of that early spiritual tempest. When he was in the thick of 
it he seems to have begun already to perceive the anticipative irony. 
of the early belief that in some unique sense he was the “ Beloved 
Son.” For when, in obedience to his ambitions, he proposes fan- 
tastically to put heaven to the test and to cast himself down from a 
pinnacle of the Temple, he draws back suspicious, and defends his 
scruples in that subtle manner which only those who fail to appre- 
ciate his subtlety will misinterpret. The struggle closes, certainly, 
with his choice of God and his rejection of the Devil. But it is 
surely of the utmost significance that we are told that the Devil 
left him only ‘‘ for a season,” a phrase which, if it implies anything, 
implies that he did not throughout life possess that assurance that 
all is well with which he is generally credited. Jesus perceives all 
along that there is another power at work and he almost appears 
to struggle to explain it. In certain of his moods—but this is rare 
—he discovers that sin has more to say for itself than some people 
suppose. There is nothing finer in the history of practical ethics 
than his treatment of the ‘‘sinful woman.” He knows very well 
that a ‘‘corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit.” But we look 
in vain for any explicit recognition of the truth that underlies such 
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asaying. If he had wished to become conscious of it, more than 
half his teaching would have had to be given up. Jesus took no 
time to elaborate a system of naturalistic ethics. And yet the 
moralist who separates the individual from all the preceding causes 
that have made him what he is, and pretends to understand him 
and do him justice on the supposition of his autonomy, is the least 
instructive of teachers. 

Take the parable of the sower—‘‘ Behold a sower went forth 
to sow. And when he sowed some seeds fell by the way-side, and 
the fowls came and devoured them up. Some fell upon stony 
places where they had not much earth, and forthwith they sprung 
up because they had no deepness of earth: and when the sun was 
up they were scorched: and because they had no root they with- 
ered away. And some fell among thorns, and the thorns sprung 
up and choked them. But others fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit, some an hundred-fold, some sixty-fold, some thirty-fold. 
Who hath ears to hear let him hear.” (Matt. xiii. 3 et seqq.) 

This parable suggests problems which it makes no attempt to 
solve. Seeds can grow only where they are thrown down, and it is 
difficult to see what control the ‘‘ crops” can have over the caprice 
of the Sower’s hand. The truth that underlies the fable is that the 
individual appears in the universe as the result of a force beyond 
his reach, but Jesus is content with the fact that some of the 
“seeds” have the good fortune to be let fall in the right place. 
He congratulates all the successes, and passes his condemnation 


on the blighted vegetation which follows in the sower’s wake. And 


yet, read in the light of the theory which this parable suggests, 
there was never a more vivid illustration of the naturalistic view of 
the world. 

The next parable is in some ways even more instructive—‘‘The 
Kingdom of Heaven is likened unto a man which sowed good seed 
in his field. But while men slept his enemy came and sowed tares 
among the wheat, and went his way. But when the blade was 
sprung up, and brought forth fruit, then appeared the tares also. 
So the servants of the householder came and said unto him: Sir, 
didst thou not sow good seed in thy field? From whence then hath 
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it tares?’ He said unto them an enemy hath done this. The ser- 
vants said unto him, wilt thou then that we go and gather them 
up? But he said Nay: lest while ye gather up the tares ye root 
up also the wheat with them. Let both grow together until the 
harvest: and in the time of harvest I will say to the reapers, gather 
ye together first the tares and bind them in bundles to burn them : 
but gather the wheat unto my barn.” (Matt. xiii. 24 et seqq.) 

The sower is the son of man. He is responsible for the good 
seed. The Devil is, one supposes, responsible for the tares since 
they are described as his children. But the whole question of the 
real responsibility of the individual for his inheritance of evil is left 
out of account. If the parable had been spoken by any one except 
Jesus, who would have been satisfied with it? The modern doc- 
trine of predisposition to vice lies latent in it, and yet its conclu- 
sions, based as they are on the dogma of responsibility, are incon- 
sistent with that doctrine. If you area ‘‘tare” and if soil is provided 
for your roots, what can you do but grow? It is useless to reply 
that the individual has no right to be a ‘‘tare.”” His choice in the 
matter is never even considered by Jesus. The criminal is the ex- 
pression of a power that lies beyond him, and that brought him 
into being. It is sufficient for Jesus that, as he says elsewhere, 
‘every plant which my Heavenly Father hath ever planted shall be 
rooted up.” It is enough if vengeance falls not on the source of 
evil but on every one unfortunate enough to be its vehicle. | 

‘¢ Again the Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a net that was cast 
into the sea, and gathered of every kind, which when it was full 
they drew to the shore, and sat down and gathered the good into 
vessels, but cast the bad away. So shall it be at the end of the 
world: the angels shall come forth and separate the wicked from 
among the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” (Matt. xiii. 47 et seqq.) 

The same style of thought is repeated because it is the chief 
message Jesus has. Good news! Not the exegesis of Calvin, but 
that of his more tolerant successors, is inaccurate. Jesus knows 
that the ‘‘ good fish” and the ‘‘bad fish” are there, and his chief 
interest is in the fact that in time the net will be provided. The 
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‘¢fisher of men” is extremely fastidious. He once asked people 
if they could add a cubit to their stature. But what if the moral 
stature is also a fixed quantity? As we have seen, he perceives 
this more than once, but not its momentousness, and he goes on 
pointing his antitheses. 

Take again the extraordinary parable of the marriage of the 
King’s son. (Matt. xxii 2 et seqq.)! The rich people refused to 
come. The highways and hedges were then ransacked for beggars : 
or as Luke says, the streets and lanes of the city were searched. 
(Luke xiv et seqq.)? The outcast came, hungry enough we may 
suppose. But there is discovered among them an individual with- 
out a “wedding garment.” 

Yet supposing they were all suitably dressed, it is not expected 
that a beggar should wear finery. And besides the feast, according 
to Luke, was made for beggars just because they were beggars. 
We should not be surprised when we are told that the individual 
who was reprimanded remained speechless. Jesus clinches the 
story by what must have been a favorite phrase, ‘‘ Many are called 
but few are chosen.” It would be a pleasure to believe that he was 
satirising the theological view of the universe. Even supposing 
that this parable is to be interpreted in an allegorical sense, and 
that the ‘‘garments” are to be considered of a spiritual kind, yet 
the same criticism applies ; because it was for the spiritually naked, 
those who are covered only with the ‘‘looped and windowed rag- 
gedness” of their morality that the feast of comfort was ordained. 
The truth is that it was not by any superior intuition but by long 
study of the irony of the world that Jesus was able to gather his 
philosophy of life into the stinging epigram,—‘‘So the last shall 
be first and the first last.” 

It is perhaps not necessary at this stage to point out that the 
parables of the Ten Virgins and of the Ten Talents sustain the 
same mode of thought. The parable of the Ten Virgins, indeed, 
is singularly piquant. As if, when the five wise persons proposed 


1 Doubtless the equivalent in Luke is the parable of the Great Supper. 
2 There is some variation in the account. Luke does not give the full parable. 
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that the five foolish should go to buy oil for themselves, their wise 
heads did not know that it was already too late. It is enough for 
Jesus if, amid general mediocrity, a few are found with sharp 
enough wits. It is hard to see how the answer of the five wise is 
compatible with that self-denial to the uttermost which Christianity 
is supposed to involve. And the parable of the Ten Talents is 
further proof that a single consciousness may combine strong pow- 
ers of compassion with the most remorseless rigor. It is really to 
the world’s credit that it prefers to remember Jesus in the moods 
of his tenderness, and to accept the parables of the Lost Sheep and 
of the Prodigal Son as typical. It is in them that he appeals almost 
overwhelmingly to our emotions. But they are not more typical 
than the others, and exactly one-half of the teaching of Jesus may 
be massed up in opposition to the other half. 

The parable of the Ten Talents as given by Luke is preceded 
by the cheering news that Jesus came to seek and to save that 
which was lost. But an inspection of the parable compels us to 
accept that statement in the most limited sense. The parable is 
this :—‘‘ For the Kingdom of Heaven is as a man travelling into a 
far country who called his own servants and delivered unto them 
‘his goods. And unto one he gave five talents, to another two, and 
to another one: to every man according to his several ability;' and 
straightway took his journey. Then he that had received the five 
talents went and traded with the same, and made them other five 
talents. And likewise he that had received two he also gained 
other two. But he that had received one went and digged in the 
earth, and hid his lord’s money. After a long time the lord of those 
servants cometh and reckoneth with them. And so he that had 
received five talents came and brought other five talents, saying, 
‘Lord, thou deliveredst unto me five talents: behold, I have gained 
beside them five talents more.’ His Lord said unto him, ‘well done, 
thou good and faithful servant ; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things; enter thou into 
the joy of thy Lord,’—and so with the next until the third. Then 


1 The italics are not in the original. 
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he which had received the one talent came and said: ‘Lord I knew 
thee that thou art an hard man reaping where thou hast not sown, 
and gathering where thou hast not strawed. And I was afraid and 
went and hid thy talent in the earth: lo, there thou hast that is 
thine.’ His lord answered and said unto him, ‘thou wicked and 
slothful servant thou knewest that I reap where I sowed not and 
gather where I have not strawed. Thou oughtest therefore to have 
put my money to the exchangers and then at my coming I should 
have received my own with usury. Take therefore the talent from 
him and give it unto him which hath ten talents. For unto every 
one that hath shall be given and he shall have abundance, but from 
him that hath not shall be taken away even that which he hath. 
And cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer darkness: there 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.’ (Matt. xxv. 14 et seqq. ) 

Now the most striking statement in this parable is that these 
presents were given to the recipients, ‘‘every man according to his 
ability.” There is a scale of abilities among individuals varying 
from the highest to the lowest. The interval between the highest 
and the lowest may be as wide as possible, but the truth is recog- 
nised that as you proceed down the scale it is in a diminishing ratio 
until zero is reached. This is as true now as when Jesus uttered it. 
But the rest of the parable is inconsistent with such a purely scien- 
tific view of the intellectual and moral qualities of mankind. The 
‘¢failure” in this case was a man whose abilities were for all prac- 
tical purposes at zero. Whether or not he was correct in his esti- 
mate of his lord—and from his subsequent treatment it almost 
looks as if he had been correct—the work given him to do was not 
‘¢according to Aés ability.” It is his employer who has gone wrong. 
The man is a pathological case, whereas Jesus had already recog- 
nised the necessity of laying even moral burdens only on backs 
that can bear them. But the parable does not close in the way in 
which its opening leads us to hope. We expect the theory of pun- 
ishment to be stated in the regenerative form. But it is stated in 
the vindicative form. Your bad lot are simply to be destroyed like 
vermin. If the individual is not born in a high enough scale of be- 
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ing, it is his own lookout. So that for Jesus, as for Peter, the lim- 
its of forgiveness seem, after all, to be very definite indeed. 

In short, he tells us in various ways that ‘virtue is knowl- 
edge,” though he does not accept the consequences that result from 
such a theory. Reality for Jesus means the repetition of two differ- 
ent types. He did not trouble to put what, from some points of 
view, may be admitted to be the irrational question, Is Nature just? 
" He is satisfied with the ironical see-saw of destiny— _ 

‘*Woe unto you that are full, for ye shall hunger !” 

‘¢ Woe unto you that laugh, for ye shall weep!” 

He has made long study of the wheel of fortune. ‘I tell you that 
in that night there shall be two in one bed; the one shall be taken 
and the other shall be left. Two women shall be grinding together; 
the one shall be taken and the other left. Two men shall be in the 
field; the one shall be taken and the other left. And they an- 
swered and said unto him, where Lord? And he said unto them, 
wheresoever the body is thither shall the eagles be gathered to- 
gether.” It is to be a perpetual decimation. Jesus fixes his eye 
on the unalterable destinies of the world, and never lifts a finger to 
stay them. He does nothing to change the — order. He 
only interprets it. 

‘It is surprising that the world is so familiar with the idea that 
he was a ‘“‘Saviour.” Really, he is a piquant moral analyst. But 
the criticism which encumbers the New Testament hides the real 
truth from us, and creates a fictitious personage. We have indi- 
cated, however, only in a very rough manner what deserves a com- 
plete and laborious analysis. We have not used all the material 
that is at disposal for our purpose. And yet the Sermon on the 
Mount with its strange combination of Hedonism, universal charity 
and sectarian bitterness, is as valuable for our specific aim as the 
parables that have been cited. For it might be shown that, start- 
ing from a disguised sort of Hedonism, Jesus goes on to develop 
by contradiction his twin modes of thought, giving with one hand 
what he takes away with another. The Sermon on the Mount, it 


1 Great is your reward in Heaven.” 
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is true, has a softer tone than almost anything else, so far as we 
know, that he ever said. But it, too, is full of surprises. Jesus 
soon falls back on the point of view from which life appears to be 
a dreary contract between God and man. ‘For if ye forgive men 
their trespasses your heavenly Father will also forgive you; but if 
ye forgive not men their trespasses neither will your Father forgive 
your trespasses.” And it is noticeable that he is made to finish 
this sermon in a way that became characteristic. For he there 
paints in a vivid manner the picture of the foolish person carried 
off in the rains and floods which sooner or later carry off all foolish 
persons. 

If any one chance to be offended by the point of view indicated 
here, he must go to the sayings of Jesus in order to discover whether 
or not they bear the interpretation that has been put upon them. 
It is, happily, not a question of origins about which the most cap- 
able scholars may fall out. It is simply a question of the inner co- 
herence of the received record of what Jesus said. If he is to be 
intelligible at all his words must mean just what they would mean 
if spoken by any other historical personage. Erasmus said long 
ago that Jesus is growing obsolete. But it is because the criticism 
which surrounds him is obsolete and has no vitality. And yet 
there ought to be no question that any progressive movement of 
thought involves the discovery and the disappearance of all irrel- 
evances ; i. e., simply it involves the correction of the excesses of 
primitive beliefs. The world seems never to know what to do with 
its great characters at their first appearance, and invariably throws 
out a hypothesis about them which it may take centuries to verify. 
The judgment of the world, indeed, moves very cautiously from 
the problematic to the assertoric stage, but it moves at last. It is 
too seldom seen that the rate of progress depends on the amount 
of superfluous matter which lies about the hypothesis. In the case 
of Jesus it has been remarkably slow for reasons that we cannot 
enter into here. But the history of every science is the history of 
the slow accumulation of error, and then of the slower elimination 
of it. And the task laid on every age is to set limits to the unlim- 
ited exaggerations of its predecessors until what was a misleading 
problematic judgment begins at length to assume the form of a 
judgment of valuation. 


Romaine Paterson. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 


HE human mind in general has with inborn urgency been so 

completely adapted to, and consequently engrossed with, the 
satisfaction of the pressing needs of existence, that it has habitually 
overlooked the most patent truths regarding the nature of what is 
experienced by its conscious states. Only with great effort, and 
under suitable conditions, does it succeed in gradually liberating 
itself from the entanglements of the vital exigencies, so as to be 
able to assume the free contemplative mood. 

Thus ever since man began to ponder the mystery of being 
and becoming it has taken a vast amount of thinking by the best 
philosophical heads to render certain a proposition which to us 
now appears well-nigh self-evident, namely, that nothing is directly 
experienced by us, save modes of our own consciousness. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? For, undeniably, it is only when 
conscious, and in modes of such consciousness, that we experience 
whatever at any time we become aware of. The entire awareness 
of our own being, and of the world at large, consists; then, when 
closely examined, solely of conscious states, such as sensations, 
perceptions, emotions, thoughts, and volitions. It is out of these 
directly experienced states of consciousness that each of us con- 
strues the world he knows. 

Strange as this irrefragable conclusion regarding the sole ma- 
terial of experience may seem to unreflecting minds, the actual fact 
of such experience must seem stranger still. For it is, evidently, 
only within the one ever-dwindling moment of time we call ‘the 
present” that all which goes to form our conscious content has ex- 
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istence. From instant to instant our conscious states are carried 
away with the flow of ever-lapsing time. What we are conscious 
of at the present moment becomes in the next, part and parcel of 
the irretrievable past. To become consciously present again it has 
to be what is figuratively called ‘‘re-collected,”” which means that 
it has newly to arise as conscious from unconscious depths. 

On the strength of these readily tested considerations it may 
be accepted as a philosophically established position, that we ex- 
perience all data of knowledge, all in fact we get positively to 
know, as a continuously dwindling and resuscitated moment of 
present conscious realisation. Whatever correct conception of the 
nature of existence or being we may be capable of forming has, 
therefore, of necessity, to be extracted from that which from mo- 
ment to moment constitutes the conscious content. Actual expe- 
rience being wholly given in the moment of present awareness, how 
can there possibly be access to a true knowledge of existence other- 
wise than through correct interpretation of what the conscious mo- 
ment really contains and implies? 

The so-called common-sense-view of nature, used by us all in 
our dealings with the sense-apparent world, has been first instinct- 
ively, and then more or less intentionally, moulded in strict sub- 
serviency to our vital needs. It feels nowise urged to question this 
makeshift experience regarding its real constitution and origin. 
Nor does scientific investigation teach us more than the exact con- 
catenation of the things that appear in time and space. It leaves 
us in the dark as to the nature of what is ow interdependently 
moving and changing. 

In our philosophical mood we desire to neni meveover; with 
some degree of certitude the true meaning of it all ; the meaning of 
that which constitutes consciousness ; how it comes to build up the 
marvellously complex world we know; whether as a whole, or by 
force of any of its constituents, it is a self-subsisting, self-actuated 
entity, as stoutly maintained by idealism ; or whether, on the con- 
trary, it merely passively conveys the revelation of a realm of crea- 
tive efficiency subsisting independently of being consciously real- 
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ised. All this, and much more, has to be learned fae gente 
questioning the moment of actual experience. 

This difficult task has been performed for us in a masterly 
manner by Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson in his great work, Zhe 
Metaphysic of Experience. Asa result of life-long devotion to phil- 
osophical study and contemplation he has given us a euauriitied 
elaborated analysis of actual experience. 

In keeping with the fundamental philosophical position, he 
finds present in time as material wherewith to construe the make-up 
of our own being, and the world we know, nothing immediately 
manifest, save what is actually given in the conscious content. 
And this is found to consist out and out of a changeful complex of 
multifarious, blending and vanishing, mental states. All feeling, 
perceiving, thinking and willing, blended inseparably with all that 
is felt, perceived, thought and willed, forms, as awareness, of ne- 
cessity, part of the one manifest existent,—the present conscious 
content. Therein, and nowhere else, is displayed the all-revealing 
panorama of existence. To find out its meaning ; to ascertain who 
feels, perceives, thinks, and wills, and what is thereby felt, per- 
ceived, thought, and willed; to arrive at the distinction between a 
me and a not me, between subject and object; inferences beyond 
immediate awareness have inevitably to be drawn from implications 
involved in the given conscious data. 4 

The analysis of the all-containing conscious content, from 
which alone true knowledge can be derived, is evidently metaphys- 
ical, as well as metapsychical, for it starts from given conscious 
data, and presupposes as underlying them neither tAy, nor yy7, 
neither a physical nor a psychical substance, neither body nor 
mind. To hypostasise beforehand entities of any kind ; to assume 
the pre-existence beyond conscious revelation of living beings and 
their faculties, and of things and their properties; is to forestall 
direct analysis by @ priori postulations, abandoning therewith the 
genuine philosophical standpoint. 
woe for instance, transcendental idealism ite to elevate 


1 Four volumes. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1898. 
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what is revealed in consciousness as thinking to the rank of a self- 
acting principle, which it calls ‘‘reason” or ‘‘ intelligence,” it 
merely creates in imagination a fictitious entity. The same occurs 
when the conscious experience of willing is installed under the gen- 
eralised term ‘‘ will,” as a prepotent agent. Or when sensations 
under the name of ‘‘ vivid impressions” or ‘‘mind-stuff-elements” 
are detached from their conscious context and made to act as sep- 
arate, self-existing potencies. Again when percepts, under the de- 
lusive name of ‘‘ material objects,” are believed to constitute the 


real universe. 
* * 


In the systematic analysis of experience as actually found in 
the moment of conscious realisation, after carefully discarding 
all presuppositions, Mr. Hodgson believed himself to have dis- 
covered the only true method of philosophising. If so, this method 
is sure to work in time a radical change in philosophic thought. 
For in the moment of actual experience a positive subject-matter 
is given for direct investigation, and philosophy would be thereby 


transformed from mere speculation regarding the reality and effi- 
ciency of ready-made conceptual constructions into an explanation 
of their make-up out of data given in the moment of actual aware- 


To test the validity of the claim to so momentous a discovery, 
let us briefly contrast with its purely aeineit method that of the 
principal systems of the modern era. 

When Descartes professed to start on his quest after truth with 
what he considered the most fundamental and self-evident proposi- 
tion, he postulated with his cogito, ergo sum the existence of some 
kind of subject or bearer of this thinking. But it is certain that 
the existence and the characteristics of such a subject have first to 
become revealed within the conscious content by means of a spe- 
cific complex of conscious states. ‘‘Thinking”—taken here as the 
general term for such conscious states—is therefore an experience 
prior to that of an underlying subject, which latter has in the course 
of time to be constructed out of material afforded by such ‘‘think- 
ing.” The Cartesian foundation, upon which attempts have been 
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made to erect a system of knowledge, is, consequently, no ultimate 
and veritable foundation. 

- Less tenable still is the foundation serving for the attempt to 
build up the fabric of real existence out of self-subsisting, perma- 
nent elements of consciousness, such as have been assumed by the 
Sensation-Philosophy and by the English Association-Philosophy 
from Locke to Hume, and from Hartley to Spencer; or in Ger- 
many by the Herbartians. Here a decisive fact is overlooked: the 
fact, namely, that all conscious experience accrues as a panorama 
of complex conscious states, arising within the fleeting moment of 
present awareness, and dwindling with it unremittingly into the ir- 
retrievable past. How then can such evanescent stuff, either as 
segregated elements, or as a whole, possess a modicum of substan- 
tiality and efficacy? It is plainly such stuff as dreams are made of. 

Spinoza’s postulation of an absolute, self-caused substance, 
from whose intuitively conceived attributes all knowledge has to be 
deduced, affords an extreme example of the instalment of a general- 
ising concept as source of the conscious states, from whose revela- 
tions such concept has first to be extracted. The order of conscious 
revelation is here completely reversed. For it is obviously on the 
strength of multifarious, pre-experienced conscious: data that the 
existence of an absolute substance comes to be asserted. In the 
order of awareness the conscious data are therefore necessarily 
prior to the concept of an absolute substance constructed out of 
them. The truth or reality of the conception rests on the evidence 
of actual conscious experience, and not, véce versa, the truth of 
conscious experience on the evidence of a pre-existing absolute 
substance. 

As to the monads of Leibnitz, they are clearly consciousness 
itself, known in reality only as an attribute of organic beings, but 
here fancifully atomised, and multiplied as so many autonomous 
beings, arbitrarily hypostasised as building material of what ap- 
pears to be extended and complex objects. 

Kant recognised that multifold elements of sense, or, indeed, 
elements of whatever kind, cannot possibly combine by a power of 
their own so as to form perceived objects, or knowledge of any 
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sort. To construct nature out of such incoherent material as the 
given manifold of sense, he had to postulate an efficient faculty of 
synthesis and apperception, which he called ‘‘Reason.” The sub- 
ject. wielding this faculty was with him, not the psychological sub- — 
ject commonly assumed, but an ‘‘intelligible ego” dwelling in a 
supernatural sphere. His followers took it upon themselves to 
deify, not the subject, but its all-efficient faculty, endowing it with 
creative omnipotence. Now, it need hardly be repeated, that what 
we call a ‘‘faculty,” no less than what we call a ‘‘subject,” isa 
complex conception, not actually given as such in immediate ex- 
perience, but gradually constructed out of manifold conscious vrei 
and what is implied in their existence. 

In opposition to all methods of conceptual deduction, and in 
opposition also to all attempts to construct existence out of aggre- 
gated elements, Mr. Hodgson’s method consists in analysing the 
conscious content as given in actual experience, discarding thereby 
all surmised preliminary supports, all preconceptions, all entities 
hypostasised in our current interpretation of nature, such as per- 
sons and things, faculties and agencies; indeed, any and all com- 
monly assumed or fancifully devised substances and powers. 

The attempt shall now be made to impart to readers interested 
in philosophical thought some notion of Mr. Hodgson’s profound 
and elaborate analysis of actual experience, contained in the four 
large volumes recently published. In the limited space here af- 
forded there can, of course, be given no more than the barest sum- 
mary exposition of the groundwork of the philosophy expounded 
in this great work. . 
* * 

Mr. Hodgson begins by analysing with utmost circumspection 
what may be imagined as a single rudimentary state of conscious- 
ness; for instance, the simple conscious experience which by dint 
of our developed discriminating and classifying faculties we have 
come to distinguish as the note C. There is here imagined nothing 
present in existence but this single conscious state. Of what, then, 
does it consist? It is found to be, as such, the perception of a defi- 
nite feeling, or so-called sensation ; a feeling which endures for a 
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certain portion of what we eventually come to call Time. The per- 
ceiving and that which is perceived, together with its duration, are 
obviously inseparable constituents of one and the same occurrence. 
In this unitary, indiscerptible occurrence the perceiving contains 
the germ of knowing; that which is perceived, the quality or nature 
of what is known; and its duration constitutes it a process. 

All this is, however, more clearly recognised, and, in fact, ac- 
tually experienced as present awareness, when we imagine the note 
C to be followed by the note D. This complicates the rudimentary 
consciousness by a new constituent, arising to form part of the 
same moment of actual experience. It becomes evident, then, that 
the moment of present consciousness is, in fact, a complex process, 
in which a beginning and an end, and much more, are involved. 
For, as the consciousness of the note D arises and endures, that of 
the note C gradually recedes within the moment of duration, leav- 
ing behind the consciousness of having been experienced prior to 
the note D, and changing its character of vivid immediacy to one 
of being less and less vividly retained, until it entirely vanishes out 
of the present moment.of awareness. 

Now as the moment of conscious realisation, called the pres- 
ent, contains within its duration a continuous movement, bringing 
with it a continuous train of content, in which every instant as it 
recedes into the past is re-collected and therewith apprehended by 
the instant succeeding it, it follows that the content of the past in- 
stant thus retained becomes thereby the perceived and known ob- 
ject of the instant foremost in consciousness. To this process of 
cumulative retention and apprehension Mr. Hodgson has given the 
name of ‘‘reflexion.” Every state of consciousness necessarily 
bears this character of reflexion, for no sooner does it consciously 
arise than it begins already to recede into the past, being retained 
as merely reflected by that which succeeds. 

' This reflexion of a preceding content by what succeeds it within 
one and the same‘ moment of conscious realisation is with Mr. 
Hodgson to be regarded ‘‘ one of the cardinal facts of experience, 
upon our insight into which the whole complex of our philosophy 
depends.” For the reflexion of a fading experience contains the 
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germ of what eventually appears as developed memory ; and it 
contains the germ also of what is eventually distinguished in expe- 
rience from immediate presentation as its subsequent representa- 
tion. Retention is rudimentary memory, and that which is thereby 
retained is rudimentary re-presentation of what before was experi- 
enced as actual presentation. The apparent gulf between presen- 
tation and re-presentation, between a vivid actual perception, and 
its faint reproduction as re-collected at some future time, is con- 
sistently bridged by both kinds of awareness being recognised as 
forming already part of the most rudimentary process of conscious 
realisation. 

To render more obvious the continuous flow of duration, and 
therewith of all time within the moment of present awareness, let 
another sound / be heard simultaneously with the entire sequence 
composed of Cand D. overlaps thus the end of C and the be- 
ginning of D in the same moment of duration. This involves the 
perception of continuous change as an immediate experience, and 
therewith the awareness that duration within the conscious content 
is, in fact, a continuous process, a ceaseless canta out of the pres- 
ent into the past. ‘ 

In this immediate experience a maton stream of conscious- 
ness is perceived constituting duration. Duration, and the flowing 
content of feeling composing it, are manifestly inseparable con- 
stituents of the time-stream, which unremittingly floods waking 
consciousness with newly arising experience. Or, more correctly, 
the continuous flow of the panorama of actual experience which 
forms the conscious content is also the time-stream. There is in 
reality no such entity as empty time. Actual time is always com- 
posed of a train of feelings, and a true conception of time can be 
formed only from experience directly given in the moment of actual 
awareness. This moment of conscious realisation constitutes dura- 
tion by force of its retention as present experience of the contin- 
uously lapsing and continuously represented conscious states of 
which it is composed. 

That which through such experience comes to be patie as 
what may be figuratively called the time-stream, can to some extent 
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be likened to a vortex, whose present form is composed of material 
in perpetual flux, new material being continuously incorporated, 
while old material is being as continuously eliminated. The pend- 
ing incorporation of new material will constitute its future content, 
while the eliminated material has served to embody its past exist- 
ence. Fancy this ever-renewed vortex endowed with a retentive 
memory re-presenting to it the existence and characteristics of the 
material that formerly composed it, and of that which is then flow- 
ing through it, and it would strikingly resemble the moment of ac- 
tual experience, exemplifying also the time-stream involved in its 
existence. But, even then, all-important differences would obtain. 
The past material of the vortex does not vanish out of perceptible 
existence, and its future material already pre-exists as such. On 
the contrary, the conscious states which compose the moment of 
actual awareness vanish altogether out of perceptible existence, 
and those that will arise to supplant them do not pre-exist, but 
have to emerge, newly produced, from some hidden source. Whence 
do they come? And where do they go? 

The moment of present experience gains, as has been shown, 
its duration by retaining as representation what had previously ac- 
crued to it as presentation. In simplest cases of experience the 
representation is continuous with the presentation and qualitatively 
congruous with it, for it is its own immediate representation. In 
more complex cases, however, parts of what is being experienced 
may have formerly entirely lapsed from the present moment of con- 
sciousness, having come to be divided from it by an interval com- 
posed of other parts. And all such lapsed and lapsing parts, though 
composing a connected experience with the part immediately pres- 
ent, may qualitatively differ from it. In hearing a musical compo- 
sition, for example, it is clear that all its preceding parts are not 
retained as directly continuous with the part occupying the present 
moment of consciousness. The re-presentation of such parts has 
to recur to consciousness from a distant past. Mere retention does 
here no longer suffice. What is called re-collection, or memory 
proper, comes into play. Something that has altogether passed 
out of present awareness is reintroduced into it as re-representation 
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of what had formerly been actually presented and retained as im- 
mediate representation. Yet, though in this case presentations 
fade away into entire forgetfulness before being again represented, 
such intervals of forgetfulness work no essential change in the char- 
acter of their representation when it recurs to consciousness. And 
it is found, morever, that the order in which representations recur 
reproduces the order in which they were first received as presenta- 
tions. The circumstance which thus assigns to representations 
their proper place in the time-stream, as having in this sequence 
been once actually experienced as presentations ; this circumstance 
is simply the original perception of priority which accompanies the 
change of character every presentation undergoes as it becomes 
transformed into a representation while receding into the past. 
Whatever complex of representations may at any time recur into 
consciousness, the order of priority, and therewith of sequence, in 
the context of which they form part is thereby given ; for they had 
originally formed a connected train of conscious states, wherein at 
every stage the perception of priority was involved. The order of 
sequence inheres, therefore, inseparably in every context of repre- 
sentation. 
* * 

It has been explained how the perception of a present and a 
past is coetaneously given in the actual experience of the simplest 
state of consciousness ; for, as a process, it involves both, time 
present and time past. It remains to be shown how the perception 
of future time is likewise contained in the moment of actual expe- 


rience. 
In imagining simplest instances of actual experience, occurring 
in time only, there have not yet been introduced feelings of activ- 
ity, such as accompany attention, desire, aversion, thought, voli- 
tion, and so on. Of these activities ‘‘ attention” may be taken as 
a typical and fundamental example. It becomes manifest to direct 
experience as a feeling of effort, strain, or tension. And it is ex- 
perienced when in the unattended flow of conscious states some 
more or less startling occurrence intervenes. Attentive straining 
after such an occurrence, as it recedes into the past, amounts to an 
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endeavor to keep it present in consciousness for closer inspection. 

Such straining after something not actually perceived present as 
desired, but expected to be so perceived, is, in fact, a looking for- 
ward towards something which is expected to happen in future. 
This involves, as immediate conscious experience, the forecast of 
future time. Attention converts thus mere reflective perception. 
into expectant perception. It does this by consciously aiming to 
retain a receding and fading occurrence, so as to render it more 
distinct for future inspection. And this aim can find satisfaction 
only in the reinstalment into future vivid perception of the now 
fading occurrence. 

The awareness of futurity involved in attentive perception be- 
comes more strikingly evident when the content aimed to be in- 
spected by attention has to be drawn from memory ; has, in fact, 
to reappear in consciousness at a time remotely future to its past 
appearance as vivid experience. 

As a conscious state, attention brings with it no direct percep- 
tion of what constitutes its activity. Nor does it reveal from what 
agency such activity proceeds. It merely evidences that activity 
is set up somehow, though not by its own exertion. There is, in 
fact, no energy, nor agency; no active subject of any kind, in- 
herent in the conscious content, as such. The recognition of this 
truth is of paramount importance to a correct interpretation of ex- 
istence in general. 

Attention, which is essentially a mode of perception, may, like 
all modes of perception, be connected with any kind of content. 
When connected with one that is pleasurable it becomes imbued 
with fondness for it. A painful feeling fills it with aversion, and 
SO on. 

The moment of experience being itself a continuous process is 
therewith, throughout, evidence of continuous activity. Modes of 
such activity become eventually known, as perceiving, retaining, 
reasoning, and choosing between alternatives, and, most saliently, 
as what is known as voluntary movement. Where is the subject, 
exercising all the activities, to be found? Certainly not in any- 
thing constituting the conscious content. 
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Attention toa perceptual content when it is not merely a de- 
sire for more distinct perception, but becomes, moreover, freighted 
with special intention or purpose, such attention is then found to 
result in perception of likeness and unlikeness among conscious 
states, leading to their classification. The attended conscious state 
intentionally singled out from its context, and questioned by atten- 
tion as to its distinguishing quality, becomes thereby converted 
into what is called a ‘‘concept.” It is now, not merely perceived, 
but, moreover, conceived and retained as a special experience, de- 
tached from the perceptual context in which it happened to occur. 
Such conscious states, abstracted from their perceptual contexts 
and retained as specialised facts of experience, tend to assimilate 
as congruous with themselves, and, consequently, as to be classi- 
fied with themselves, whatever subsequent states may arise bearing 
a likeness to them. And it is not difficult to see that this assimila- 
tion brought about by purposive attention, whereby percepts are 
converted into concepts, and similar percepts appearing at any sub- 
sequent time being subsumed under the original concept ; it is not 
difficult to see, that this process of conceptual classification is, in 
fact, ‘the root and source of all logical judgment, thought, and 
reasoning.” 

Facts of perception, onteitmadi by purposive attention regard- 
ing their special nature, are thereby converted into concepts, i. e., 
into facts intentionally singled o-i tr:m their context, in order to 
be retained as distinguished from it, and for future similar facts 
to be identified with them. The process of knowledge begins and 
ends thus in perception. Conception is merely an intervening 
stage ; merely a means, whereby the multifarious, variegated con- 
scious states, confusedly arising, and recurring, become classified 
and generalised in accordance with the similarities of their = 


nature. 
* * 


The nsabyeia of the feelings brought hitherto under considera- 
tion has disclosed that their existence involves-with their percep- 
tion also that of time, present, past, and future. There are, how- 
ever, other feelings which, besides being experienced as constitut- 
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ing time, are experienced as, moreover, constituting space. They 
occupy room as well as duration. They are spatially as well as 
durationally extended. Such extended feelings are those of sight 
and touch, perceived respectively as visual and tactual expanse, as 
extension seen and felt.. When visual feelings are present it is col- 
ored extension that is perceived. Tactual feelings, on the other 
hand, are experienced as resistant extension. Here the feeling is 
not only, like all other feelings, inseparable from its duration. It 
is also inseparable from its extension. 

Visual perception consists in the awareness of a continuous, 
unlimited expanse filled with variegated feeling. Tactual percep- 
tion, on the other hand, consists in the awareness of limited, dis- 
continuous expanse filled with feelings of resistance. The percep- 
tion of expanse is thus realised by means of two different kinds of 
feeling. It is evident that, if these two different modes of feeling 
happened to occur always at different times, the expanse of the one 
would not be perceived as being the same as the other. Space 
visually perceived would not be realised as the same space which is 
tactually perceived. The identity of the spatial extension perceived 
by means of these different feelings is realised by their simultane- 
ous occurrence. The space seen, and the space touched, occupy 
then the same moment of duration, and are thus perceived to be 
one and the same space. 

This perceptual coalescence of visual and tactual space within 
the same moment of duration is the first step towards the construc- 
tion of the notion of a single space, and of so-called matter occu- 
pying it. 

As all feelings have duration, or, generally expressed, fill a 
portion of the time-stream, they are perceived as if contained in 
time as their common receptacle. And as all visual and tactual 
feelings are, moreover, extended, or, generally expressed, fill a por- 
tion of unlimited space, they are perceived as if contained in space 
as their common receptacle. Time and space may, therefore, with 
some propriety be called forms of perception in general. And the 
feelings that fill these forms may be designated as the matter of 
perception. This, however, is a mere notional separation of what 
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in consciousness is absolutely inseparable. No feeling whatever is 
separable from its time-extension. And no less are visual and tac- 


tual feelings inseparable from their space-extension. 


* * 
At times certain portions of the visual expanse are perceived 
to detach themselves from their context by shifting from one posi- 
tion in space to another. This startling occurrence is eminently 
fit to arouse attention. And through the influence of such aroused 
attention the shifting forms are singled out as special objects, now 
and henceforth distinguished as separable from their surroundings. 
When such separable visual forms are then simultaneously felt as 
resistant by tactual feelings they come to be perceived as what are 
called ‘*material bodies.” The visual forms being then perceived 
as shifting between a foreground and a background of variegated 
expanse, and their tridimensional occupation of space being simul- 
taneously realised by means of tactual feelings, this. complex ex- 
perience results in the conscious construction of solid bodies mov- 
ing in an expanse, whose parts are in every direction external to 
one another. 3 

Portions of the visual expanse which yield no tactual feelings 
of resistance are distinguished from portions which yield resistance 
as space empty of material bodies. This so-called empty space 
does, however, nowise cease to be filled with visual feelings, though 
no simultaneous tactual feelings are found to correspond to them. 
Perceptual space, whether filled or not filled with so-called mate- 
rial bodies, is always constituted by visual feelings. The variegated 
color of the visual expanse occupied by bodies is only a modifica- 
tion of its general luminosity, which is its fundamental feeling and 
coextensive with it. 

Here it is important incidentally to remark that our own body, 
no less than all other bodies, occupies, when perceived, a portion 
of the unlimited visual expanse. Such expanse, as a whole, can 
therefore not right'y be said to be external to it. It is true, we 
refer in perceptual consciousness all externality to our own self, as 
its focus. But what we perceive as our body, though it occupies 

the centre of the visual expanse, is, nevertheless, only a portion of 
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it; a portion of perceptual space, all parts of which are equally 
external to one another. As perceptually known, our body, like all 
other bodies, forms part of the conscious content, and is like them 
composed of visual and tactual feelings. It is, in fact, only a per- 
cept among percepts, realised as what is commonly called a mate- 
rial body, which means a movable form visually and tactually per- 
ceived. 

In all this complex experience, as actually given in conscious- 
ness, or rather as conscious, there is no direct awareness of the 
means by which the conscious states composing it are brought into 
existence. They evidently emanate from a source not manifest in 
actual experience, not perceptually revealed. The visual expanse 
is not directly perceived as dependent on organs of sight. Nor is 
tactual resistance directly perceived as dependent on muscular pres- 
sure and on some subject exerting it. It is clear, moreover, that 
any subsequent knowledge concerning organs of sight and touch 
has, in the same way as all knowledge of so-called material bodies, 
to be built up out of those very same visual and tactual feelings 
which are usually held to proceed from them. And when these 
organs are thus constructed they are after all only a complex of 
conscious states, only a percept among percepts. As such they 
cannot possibly give origin to the visual and tactual feelings out of 
which they are themselves composed. It is certain, then, that what 
is perceived as bodily organs is not the source of emanation of any 
feeling, much less the source of emanation of the entire conscious 
content. Constituents of the moment of awareness can in no way 
be mutually the source of one another. They conjointly arise into 
presence and conjointly vanish into the past. When, nevertheless, 
manifold reiterated experience is found to lead eventually to the 
inference that the conscious content is dependent for its origin on 
what is revealed in perceptual consciousness as a living organism ; 
this can only mean that the hidden source of emanation, whence 
the perception of an organism arises, is also the source of the en- 
tire conscious content. 

It remains to be shown how this knowledge is positively con- 
veyed through facts of actual experience. 
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A body perceived by sight, and not actually touched, is, as it 
were, offered beforehand to touch as a possible object for its own 
experience. And, vice versa, a body perceived by touch, and not 
actually seen, is, as it were, offered beforehand to sight as a pos- 
sible object for its own experience. The term ‘‘object” in this 
sense signifies something which is not included in immediate per- 
ception, but only suggested as possible experience for future im- 
mediate perception. Something is here relied upon as existing be- 
yond actual awareness. This experience of a present perception 
conveying in inferred anticipation the thought of a certain other as 
yet absent perception, which at a future time may be realised as 
object by actual feeling; this experience is the foundation of the 
important distinction between objective thoughts and objects 
thought of by them. 

It will be shown how in actual experience this distinction be- 
comes developed into the awareness of a self and a not-self; the 
awareness of an embodied consciousness perceiving other bodies 
as its object. | 

How, then, does it happen that one special body, occupying 
with many other bodies the visual expanse, comes to be regarded 
as the bearer of all consciousness? How do we come to think of 
our consciousness as being contained in what we call our body, 
while the body we actually perceive, far from being the bearer of 
consciousness, forms in reality part of it; is, as such, in truth, 
wholly made of the same stuff as consciousness itself; is, in fact, 
whenever it consciously appears, of necessity a constituent of it? 

Together with the objects constructed by visual and tactual 
experience, there occur other modes of sense-perception, such as 
consist of sensations of taste, smell, sound, pain, and so on. Cer- 
tain of these perceptions, experienced as occurring simultaneously 
~ and in frequent repetition with the perception of so-called bodies, 
come by association to be attached to them. They, in fact, per- 
ceptually coalesce with them ; the sweet taste, for instance, with 
what is perceived as sugar ; and, in the same way, the sweet smell 
with the rose, the sweet notes with the bird, heat and cold sensa- 
tions with the air, pain-sensations with the tooth, and so on. These 
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additional feelings form part of one and the same conscious con- 
tent with those other feelings that constitute the so-called bodies. 
They are all alike sense-perceptions, and though they form together 
compound perceptions, it is clear that they cannot possibly emanate 
' from one another, all appearance to the contrary; the notes not 
from the perceptual bird ; the pain not from the perceptual tooth. 

Now by the same unifying process all feelings that constitute 
time come to be associated, come, in fact, to coalesce with the ever 
present central body of the visual expanse. In consequence of it 
this body is perceived as if it were the bearer of all that makes up 
the conscious content ; though, in truth, it is only a percept among 
percepts. Such affiction of the stream of evanescent feelings to 
what appears most permanent in the conscious content, such at- 
tribution of a local habitation to consciousness, forms an important 
step in its individuation, and therewith in the recognition of a per- 
cipient subject being its real bearer. All other objects may disap- 
pear from the field of vision, and their real presence be then sought 
for in vain by representative expectation, but the central object — 
never fails to be found present. It alone of all bodies can be at 
all times perceived along with every mode of representation, and 
along with all feelings that occupy time only. It steadfastly abides 
as the one visible object accompanying all modes of invisible feel- 
ing, and comes thereby to be perceived as their permanent bearer. 
From its central station in the visual expanse all other objects are 
viewed, and the inspection of the entire field of vision seems to 


proceed from it. 
* 


Though philosophy teaches, irrefutably, that the conscious 
content contains all actual experience, that we can be directly 
aware of nothing but conscious states, yet so-called common-sense, 
informed by actual experience itself, acts unhesitatingly upon the 
conviction that consciousness and the objects perceived by it are 
separate modes of existence belonging to different orders of being ; 
the one immaterial, the other material; the one perceiving ob- 
jects, the other objects perceived ; the one a knowing, the other a 
known. 
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The distinction which underlies this common-sense interpreta- 
tion of the conscious content is regarded by Mr. Hodgson as of 
paramount importance. To actual experience the conscious con- 
tent manifests two inseparable though singularly contrasted as- 
pects. As a knowing it comprises within its moment of actual 
awareness an ever-widening sphere of knowledge reaching toward 
the infinite content of infinite space and eternal time. Yet as an 
existent it is conditioned on a special subject which occupies only 
an infinitesimal portion of that infinite space, and a mere moment 
of that eternal time; this subject being perceived as one among 
numberless other objects included in the comprehensive sweep of 
actual awareness. Mr. Hodgson believes that in this cardinal dis- 
tinction to be made between the conscious content as an unlimited 
knowing, and the same conscious content as a special existent; 
that in this trenchant distinction is to be found the link which con- 
nects the finite with the infinite. 

As to the paradoxical common-sense view of the ‘things 
known” existing outside of all-containing consciousness, and all- 
containing consciousness existing itself inside one of these things ; 
as to this central puzzle of perception its explanation is likewise to 
be sought in facts of actual experience. When special attention is 
directed towards the relation of perceptual bodies to one another, 
and not merely to their perceptual constitution, it is found that 
they follow in the time-stream a course peculiar to themselves, and 
only occasionally coinciding with that taken by their representation 
as recollected in consciousness. The object represented in thought 
is often found unrealisable as sense-perception. The thought of an 
object does by no means involve the infallible presence of the ob- 
ject thought of. A body perceived at one moment at a certain 
place may not be found there at another time, though retained in 
representative thought as present at that particular place among 
the other objects forming the context of the visual expanse. These 
‘may all be present as represented in thought, but the special ob- 
ject thought of may fail to make its appearance in actual presenta- 
tion. It has, consequently, by some means not dependent upon 
consciousness severed its former connexion with the visual con- 
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text, and pursued a course independent of that of the conscious 
content. 
Though consisting in actual experience of nothing but visual 
and tactual feelings these perceptual bodies are perceived to be- 
have in many unexpected ways. They quite unaccountably appear, 
vanish and change, informed thereto by an order of actuation ab- 
ruptly intruding into that which is otherwise followed by the con- 
tent of consciousness. Pursuing thus a course independent of the 
stream of representative thought they come to appear completely 
severed from the consciousness representing them. This estrange- 
ment is so profound that it requires a long course of tentative ex- 
perience so to conform the representative stream that it will faith- 
fully represent the course actually taken by the objects represented. 
Nor is it found easy to avoid attributing to the objects thought of 
what is merely a prejudice of the thought representing them. 

The laborious methods of science attest the difficulty of har- 
monising the thought of the objective order with the objects thought 
of. And, on the other hand, universal fetishism and animism among 
primitive races prove how readily feelings are attributed to insen- 
tient objects seen and felt. 

The common-sense interpretation of actual experience occurs 
in consequence of the enforced severance of perceptual bodies from 
the rest of the conscious content, as belonging to a different and 
independent order of existence. These bodies, actuated independ- 
ently of the other constituents of consciousness, and reappearing 
in actual presentation in ways of their own, seem to have a sep- 
arate and enduring existence not conditioned by their conscious 
realisation. 

The awareness of the dependence of representative thought on 
the presentation of the object represented, as a condition of its 
realisation as presentation, becomes accentuated by a positive de- 
sire to realise as present what is merely represented. The gratifi- 
cation or disappointment of the representative desire is then keenly 
felt to be dependent on the presentative appearance or non-appear- 
ance of the object desired. 

Now when it is remembered that all appearances within actual 
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awareness, inclusive of perceptual bodies, form part of the same 
conscious content, it becomes certain that none of these perceptual 
bodies can, as such, be really actuated by any power of their own. 
Much less can the perceptual central body of the visual expanse be 
itself the real subject conditioning the evanescing time-stream of 
consciousness. All appearances to the contrary, there can dwell 
no causative efficiency in the bodies perceived as forming part of 
the visual expanse, for these consist of nothing but vanishing vis- 
ual and tactual feelings. Efficient agency can be exerted -_ no 
constituent of consciousness. 

The fallacious notion of perceptual bodies, or of any other 
constituent of consciousness, being themselves causative agents, is 
at the bottom of most scientific and philosophic perplexity. All 
forms of pure idealism, as well as crude materialism, have their 
root in this deceptive notion; the one by attributing causative 
agency to consciousness. as a whole or to some constituent of it; 
the other by attributing it especially to the perceptual bodies which 
fill the visual expanse. 

Nothing forming part of the conscious content can possibly 
actuate the changeful panoramic display which makes up our actual 
experience. Whether of a volitional or of a mechanical character, 
all mental and all bodily activity has its operating source beyond 
perceptual awareness. The real actuating agent, the efficient sub- 
ject of the volitional activity manifest to consciousness in percep- 
tion, in attention, in directed desire or aversion, in reasoning, choos- 
ing and willing, and most strikingly in voluntary movement; this 
power-endowed existent subsists independently of whether it is 
perceived or not perceived. Nor can the agencies that work the 
interdependent changes seen to take place among the objects of the 
visual expanse be detected anywhere amidst the forceless and eva- 
nescent feelings which compose them. Actual experience, conveyed 
in the everfleeting moment of present awareness, necessarily has 
underlying its emanation, and actuating its panoramic display, a 
realm of real efficiency. 

From his philosophic standpoint Mr. Hodgson discards the 
once prevalent notion of ‘‘causation”; just as modern physicists 
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have generally discarded it. Existents and their changes are then 
held to mutually conditioning one another ; the conditioned changes 
being undergone by the existents themselves, and not being alto- 
gether newly produced effects foreign to the nature of the producing 
agencies. It is in this sense that Mr. Hodgson believes conscious 
occurrences to be conditioned upon changes taking place in the 
organic being. But, unlike other modes of existence, conscious- 
ness, though itself conditioned, is not in return a conditioning 
agency, but a forceless awareness. 

The perceptual bodies which occupy the visual expanse, be- 
sides being actuated in ways and by means not dependent on con- 
sciousness, reveal characteristics not accounted for by their compo- 
sition out of visual and tactual feelings. The sense of touch, though 
it realises the solidity of perceptual bodies occupying tridimensional 
space through feelings of surface-resistance, it leaves that which 
fills the space enclosed by the resistant surfaces unperceived either 
by visual or by tactual perception, and therefore nowise constituted 
by visual or tactual feelings. Here something foreign to the feel- 
ings that compose perceptual bodies prevents tactual penetration. 
The presence of an existent not made up of conscious states im- 
poses definite restraints upon the feelings of sight and touch. The 
otherwise uniform luminosity of the visual expanse becomes forcibly 
occupied by variegated bodies of definite shape located in definite 
positions, and modifying tactual feelings in definite ways. 

Tactual feelings are, moreover, realised as located in the cen- 
tral body known as the living organism. They cannot, therefore, 
compose the bodies touched, as these are perceived outside the or- 
ganism. Nor can they compose the permanent organism itself 
which is perceptually revealed as containing them, and as the abid- 
ing source of their emanation. 

From such data of actual experience Mr. Hodgson infers the 
existence of what in contradistinction to ‘‘ percept-matter”’ he calls 
‘‘physical matter.” And he concludes that this physical matter 
possesses real efficiency and has existence independently of whether 
it is perceived or not perceived. In its organically vitalised state 
it constitutes the subject upon which consciousness as an existent 
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is conditioned, and which in interaction with other forms of physi- 


cal matter is the real condition of the arising of the special states 
of consciousness. This material subject does, however, in Mr. 
Hodgson’s opinion nowise account for consciousness as a knowing. 
This knowing or awareness which characterises the unique nature 
of consciousness he holds to be conditioned on nothing whatever. 
For nothing in the nature of matter accounts for it in the remotest 


degree. 


* 


* * 


The subject-matter of philosophy or ‘‘metaphysic” is, as has 
been here demonstrated, the content of the all-containing moment 
of actual experience, the only mode of existence directly manifest. 
Its analysis has to be entered upon strictly without the previous 
assumption of any sort of pre-conceived notion or pre-established 
entity. From such analysis the assumed validity of the common- 
sense interpretation of nature has first to receive its verification. 
And it is only after philosophical analysis has made good the infer- 
ence, that the conscious content and its changes are conditioned 
upon the existence and activity of a material subject, that it be- 
comes the task of psychology to investigate the modes of such de- 
pendence. 

On the strength of his philosophical analysis of actual experi- 
ence Mr. Hodgson believes himself justified in inferring, not only 
the existence of a seen and known material world, but the existence 
also of an ‘‘unseen world” consisting of multifold modes of being 
which, together with the material world and conditioned upon one 
another, are composing an infinite universe filling infinite space 
and eternal time, and being, all in all, adequately known in one 
ceaseless moment of awareness to an omniscient Percipient. 

Whatever one may think of the validity of Mr. Hodgson’s in- 
ferences from actual experience, his method of philosophising seems 
to the present writer destined to supersede all other methods and 
to establish a sound basis for future philosophical investigation and 
interpretation. 

Only a meager sketch of the essentials of the groundwork of 
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the Metaphysic of Experience could here be given. But the work 
itself is accessible.to all in whom the reading of this necessarily 
unsatisfactory epitome has awakened the desire to become ac- 
quainted with the author’s own minutely rendered exposition of 
an entire system of philosophy based with profound penetration 
and elaborate execution on the data given in actual experience. 


Epmunp 
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ELIGION, being as much subject to the laws of mental growth 
as science and industry, follows in its historical evolution a 
definite course, and we shall therefore find analogous convictions 
and ceremonials involving a liability to the very same errors in all 
corresponding periods of history. How surprisingly close these 
analogies sometimes are will be seen by a comparison of the char- 
acter of the ancient Yahveh, as described in the oldest records of 
the Old Testament, with the God-conception of the North American 
Indians. The data on which we base our comparison are all well- 
established facts; but in order to drive home the-lesson which they 
teach and which is neither commonly known nor generally accepted, 
it is necessary to give a summary and concise recapitulation.! 
There are three names for God prominently used in the Old 
Testament: First, 8, Z/,? or BTR, Elohim, also appearing in the 
form 3°X%, Eloah ; secondly, Zedaoth, and thirdly, mp Vahoeh. 
In addition, the general term ‘‘the Lord,” “j°8, Adéndai,’ is quite a 
common designation. 
The first name, El, means God as an appellative ; it is prob- 
ably derived from the root %y, which means ‘‘to be strong,” and 
signifies the powerful, the omnipotent. We may incidentally men- 


1 The idea of this article was suggested to the author while listening to Profes- 
sor Budde’s lecture on Yahveh worship, and we hope that the second part of it will 
prove of interest to him and give an additional zest to the study of the religion and 
institutions of the ancient Yahveh cult. 

Pronounce 

® The affix *, (which must not be confounded with »_, i. e., ‘‘ my '’) is of doubt- 

ful significance and is commonly explained as a Aluralis majestatis. 
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tion that El is used in the sense of God as a general appellative 

and Elohim, which is a plural form, occurs in several places in the 
plural sense as ‘‘gods,” but the typical use of the word, which with 
few exceptions! has been established in the final redaction of the 
Old Testament, is ‘‘God” as a singular, whose plural form is com- 
monly interpreted as a p/uralis majestatis. 

The second name, Zebaoth, is derived from X9$, to rise or 
come forth, commonly used in speaking of the rising of the stars, 
and means literally ‘‘the hosts,” especially the host of the heavenly 
bodies, B°293 NQ¥, i. e., the stars or heavenly powers. Like Elohim 
the plural form Zebaoth is understood as a singular, and is com- 
monly translated by ‘‘The Lord of hosts.” Zebaoth means God 
as a designation, and signifies mainly the Deity of warfare, the 
Lord of armies, the Ruler of the heavens and the heavenly bodies, 
and the Sovereign King of the angelic world. 

The name Zebaoth was mainly used in Ephraim, the most 
powerful tribe of Israel before the ascendency of Judah, and we 
need not hesitate to say that the name reflects the influences of the 
Zebaism of Israel’s eastern neighbors who worshipped the Deity 
under the symbols of the celestial bodies, and had at an early date 
attained. in the ancient Iran a rare and noble purity, finding their 
greatest prophet in Zarathustra, the founder of Mazdaism. 

The word sm, Yahveh, is a proper name; it was the name of 
the God who revealed himself to Moses in the burning bush on Mt. 
Sinai, and he is pre-eminently the God of Judah. We 

- When Moses in his love of liberty had slain an Egyptian slave- 
driver, he flew into the free desert and found refuge among the 
Kenites, a tribe of the Midianites, where he married Zippora, the 
daughter of Jethro the priest.? That Jethro was a priest of Yahveh 


1 Gesenius says in his Dictionary, p. 115, that ‘‘Elohim is used as a plural in 
Gen. xx. 13; xxxi. 53; 2 Sam. vii. 23; Psalm lviii. 12; a practice which by later 
authors is avoided as polytheistic. S. Lgb. § 184, 1. It is used of any deity in- 
Deut. xxxii. 39; Ps. xiv, 1; and especially of pagan gods in Ex. xxiii. 1; 1 Sam. 
xv. 7, and even of goddesses in 1 Kings xi. 5. The form VX is exclusively rab- 
binical.” { ad} 

2 Jethro is also called Reguel. See Ex. ii. 18 and Num. x. 29. In Judges i. 16 
et alias, Moses's father-in-law is called ‘‘ the Kenite.” 
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becomes apparent from the fact that when Moses with the Israel 
ites met his father-in-law in the desert, it was neither Moses nor 
Aaron but Jethro who acted as priest of the sacrifice to Yahveh. 
Jethro apparently exercised a strong influence on Moses, and even 
after the latter had become the leader of his people, Jethro con- 
tinued to assist Moses, his son-in-law, with good advice, as is ap- 
parent from the detailed account in Exodus (xviii. 13-27), from 
which it will be sufficient to quote one verse only: ‘‘So Moses 
hearkened to the voice of his father-in-law, and did all that he had 
said” (v. 24). 

Yahveh is identified with the God of Israel, but the name is 
revealed to the people of Israel for the first time through Moses ; 
as we read (Ex. vi. 2-3): 

‘And God spake unto Moses and said unto him ‘I am Yabveh ; and I ap- 


peared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, and unto: Jacob as a mighty God (“JW >X), but 
my name Yahveh did I not make known to them.’ 


The more the monotheistic conception gained ground in Isxael, 
the more the three names of God, i. e., Yahveh, Elohim, and Ze- 
baoth became to be regarded as appellations of one and the same 
Deity. The Old Testament, in the form in which it stands at pres- 
ent, is a combination of several books written partly by Ephraimitic, 
partly by Judaic, authors, and finally revised by the hand of a recon- 
ciliatory redactor. Some of the sources of the Old Testament called 
God Elohim, others Zebaoth, still others Yahveh ; and then there are 
such combinations as Yahveh-Elohim, ®°7947j%, which is trans- 
lated in our Bibles, ‘‘the Lord God,” and Elohim-Zebaoth, O°7>% 
(e. g., Psalm Ixxx. 8, 15), and Yahveh-Zebaoth, in 
the prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Zachariah, and Malachia.! Jere- 
miah frequently uses the three names at once,? calling God with im- 
pressive solemnity Yahveh-Elohim-Zebaoth, MX} 79%, which 
in his days may have given offence to zealous particularists, but 
conveys now a peculiar dignity. In the prophet’s mouth the com- 


1The term Yahveh-Elohim does not occur in the Pentateuch and Judges, and 
the combination Elohim-Zebaoth is rare. 
Jer. v. 14; xv. 16; xxxviii. 37; xliv. 7. 
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bination of the favorite names of God among the rival tribes of Is- 
rael into one expression was a powerful appeal to the patriotic sen- 
timent of an undivided nation, and supported the conviction that 
their belief was substantially the same, that they had one God only, 
and that this God was the God of all mankind, as the power that 
makes for righteousness in the world at large. 

Yahveh is not a general appellation but a proper name: it 
means one particular God, viz., the God who revealed himself to 
Moses.. Yahveh possesses more individuality than Elohim and Ze- 
baoth, and is therefore the most interesting name of God. The 
history of the name reflects the evolution of the God-conception 
from a comparatively narrow view to a cosmic comprehensiveness. 
It is the most concrete and the most characteristic term, and has 
on that account become the dearest of all names of God to the 
people of Israel. i 

The name Yahveh is at present ‘*Jeho- 
vah,” which, however, is an accident of little importance; for the 
pronunciation ‘‘ Jehovah” is of a very recent date: it cannot be 
found prior to the year 1520, and originated among those Protes- 
tant theologians who for the first time began to study the Old Tes- 
tament in its original Hebrew. There they found the four conso- 
nants combined with the vowels of the word Adonii, i. e., the 
Lord ; for it is known that the pious Jews in the later days of Jew- 
ish history, which however antedates the time when the vowels 
were added to the original Hebrew writings, never pronounced the 
name Yahveh, and spoke in its place the word Adonii, i. e., Lord. 
In the days of Moses, Saul, David, and when the prophets wrote, 
the name Yahveh was, of course, pronounced, and was frequently 
embodied in names in the abbreviated form ‘‘ Ya.” . The custom 
originated in a wrong interpretation of the commandment ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain” (Ex. xx. 7), 
which was later on, on account of a gradual change in the meaning 
of the word, interpreted to mean that the name of God should 
not be used at all; and since the pious Jews always substituted 
Adonai in the place of Yahveh, the scribes wrote the vowels of 
Adonai under m7, YHVH, the four consonants of Yahveh. But 
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no rabbi ever thought of giving it the pronunciation ‘‘ Jehovah,” 
until Christian theologians of the sixteenth century, in their first 
attempts at a comprehension of the original, and but still poorly 
versed in Hebrew philology and tradition, read the word as it stands 
in the texts; and since then this new and monstrous word-combina- 
tion has been accepted by the Protestants, has been introduced into 
the Roman Catholic Church, and oo has crept even into _— 
literature.} 

To-day the name of Jehovah i is reiterated in sermons of all de- 
nominations; hymns are sung in its eee and devout pray- 
ers are uttered in its behalf. 

_ In the mean time Biblical research has established the original 
pronunciation of the tetragram pyr, which is now universally tran- 
scribed ‘‘Yahveh” (in German ‘‘ Jahweh”), and Hebrew scholars 
have discovered that the word is not a Hebrew formation,. but is 
derived from some other Semitic dialect, and: that its etymological 
significance is ‘‘the overthrower,’’ or ‘ feller,” ‘she who makes 
fall,” which like the Greek xepavvaos, ‘‘Thunderer,” is intended as 
a characteristic epithet of the God of Lightning. _ 

This God Yahveh was the local deity of Mount Sinai. Mount 
Sinai (or Horeb) is expressly and repeatedly called holy ground, 
the mount of God, and the mount of Yahveh (Num. x. 33, Ex. 
xxiv. 13, 1 Kings xix. 8). Here the decalogue was given. It is the 
place whence Yahveh comes (Deut. xxxiii. 2), the place from which 
he rises to help his people in battle; the place where he resides ; 
and the prophet Elijah undertakes a pilgrimage thither (1 Kings 
xix. 9), in order to be near the God of Israel and be aie 
with him. 

How did it happen that the local deity of Sinai became the 
God of the Old Testament, destined to develop into the Lord Om- 
nipotent, the dispenser of justice and sole ruler of the universe, the 


1 The first vowel of (adonai), which is a ‘‘shva," signifying shortness of 
vowel, acquires on account of the aleph (X) in Adonai a tint of the a-sound (being 
written -) and is commonly transcribed as a short a ; but under the Y (°) it is re- 
duced to a pure ‘‘shva,” or mere indication of a vowel (written n: which in our 


mode of writing is expressed by a short ¢. 
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God of Love and Morality? To explain this would necessitate the 
writing of a history of the evolution of religion, and, preferring not 
to enter into the details of these problems, we intend now simply to 
bring out a remarkable parallelism between Yahveh and Manitou, 
the Great Spirit, the god of the American Indians. 

We shall sketch in broad outlines the character of Yahveh and 
of his people in the earliest times, and then show, by a comparison 
of the religion of the Kenites with the faith of the American In- 
dians, how natural this phase of belief is. We, the children of a 
later age, oftentimes fail to appreciate the struggles which it cost 
our ancestors to rise from the lower stages of narrow views to the 
higher and truer religion of civilisation. By comprehending the 
sincerity of the past ages from which our own convictions have de- 
veloped through a long struggle with error and superstition, we 
may learn to respect those brothers of ours who are still erring ; 
and the sentiments of the children of the steppes are so much more 
vigorous, so much more intense and pathetic than those of civilised 
man that we can, in spite of our greatly advanced position, still 
draw inspiration from their fervid zeal and devotion. No one can 
study the religion of the American Indians without being impressed 
with the intensity of their faith, and we cannot fail to discover a 
striking similarity between their mode of worship and the religion 
of the ancient Hebrews. 

A general similarity between the religion of the Indians and 
the faith of the ancient Israelites has struck some scholars of In- 
dian lore, but the resemblance of Yahveh himself to the Great Spirit 
of the Indians is in some remarkable details much closer than could 
be anticipated. James Mooney in his instructive essay on ‘‘The 
Ghost Dance Religion,”?! compares the civilisation of the two na- 
tions as follows: 

“In the ancestors of the Hebrews, as described in the Old Testament, we 
have a pastoral people, living in tents, acquainted with metal working, but without 
letters, agriculture, or permanent habitations. They had reached about the plane 
of our own Navaho, but were below that of the Pueblo. Their mythologic and 


1In the Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of cape’ 1894-1893, 
Part II., pp. 928 ff. 
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religious system was closely parallel. Their chiefs were priests who assumed to 
govern by inspiration from God, communicated through frequent dreams and wak- 
ing visions. Each of the patriarchs is the familiar confidant of God and his angels, 
going up to heaven in dreams and receiving direct instructions in waking visits, 
and regulating his family and his tribe, and ordering their religious ritual, in ac- 
cord with these instructions. Jacob, alone in the desert, sleeps and dreams, and 
sees a ladder reaching to heaven, with angels going up and down upon it, and God 
himself, who tells him of the future greatness of the Jewish nation. So Wovoka, 
asleep on the mountain, goes up to the Indian heaven and is told by the Indian god 
of the coming restoration of his race. Abraham is ‘‘tempted" by God and com- 
manded to sacrifice his son, and proceeds to carry out the supernatural injunction. 
So Black Coyote dreams and is commanded to sacrifice himself for the sake of his 
children.” | 

‘‘Coming down to a later period, we find the Chaldean Job declaring that 
God speaketh ‘in a dream, in a vision of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon 
men; then he openeth the ears of men and sealeth their instruction.’ The whole 
of the prophecies are given as direct communications from the other world, with 
the greatest particularity of detail, as, for instance, in the beginning of the book of 
Ezekiel, where he says that ‘it came to pass in the thirtieth year, in the fourth 
month, in the fifth day of the month, as I was among the captives by the river of 
Chebar, that the heavens were opened and I saw visions of God.” 

‘«The cloudy indistinctness which Wovoka and his followers ascribe to the 
Father as he appears to them in their trance visions has numerous parallels in both 
Testaments. At Sinai the Lord declares to Moses, ‘I come unto thee in a thick 
cloud,’ and thereafter whenever Moses went up the mountain or entered into the 
tabernacle to receive revelations, ‘the Lord descended upon it in a cloudy pillar.’ 
Job also tells us that ‘thick clouds are a covering to him,’ and Isaiah says that he 
‘rideth upon a swift cloud,’ which reminds us of the Ghost song of the Arapaho 
representing the Indian redeemer as coming upon the whirlwind. Moses goes up 
into a mountain to receive inspiration like Wovoka of the Paiute and Bi’aitk'i of 
the Kiowa. As Wovoka claims to bring rain or snow at will, so Elijah declares 
that ‘there shall not be dew nor rain these years, but according to my word,’ while 
of the Jewish Messiah himself his wondering disciples say that even the winds and 
the sea obey him.” -sipatatae 


It is highly improbable that the Israelites should have invented 
their traditions which are so firmly established in their hearts and 
again and again insisted on in their written history. There is no 
nation in the world that would claim to be descended from a race 
of oppressed slaves, unless the recollection of the days of slavery 
_ were based on facts. Many details of miracles that are recorded 
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during the sojourn in the desert are later reflexions, and especially 
the legislative work attributed to Moses is an obvious anachron- 
ism, but that does not invalidate the trustworthiness of the histori- 
cal background of the main events, which upon the whole tally 
marvelously well, not only with. other statements of history, but 
also with the geographical conditions of the country. 

The Israelites had crossed at low tide the inlet at the Gulf of 
Suez and were as by a miracle saved from the pursuing Egyptians 
by the sudden return of the floods, which is characteristic of the 
tides of the Red Sea. This happy escape is naturally attributed to 
the local deity Yahveh. aeaei 

Without prying too closely into the exaggerations of the Bib- 
lical account, which represents a small horde of vagrant nomads as 
a great and civilised nation, we can easily understand that the es- 
cape from Egypt was only the beginning of the hardships of a life 
in the desert which made the people murmur against their leader. 
But all difficulties were overcome, partly by good luck and partly 
by the circumspection of Moses, who was pretty well familiar with 
the various resources of the desert. He led the Israelites to a place 
where they found water; he rendered the bitter taste of the water 
more palatable,} and taught his people to:catch quails and to gather 
the edible manna.’ All desert populations are sparse, and we may 
fairly assume that the Amalekites, the inhabitants of the northern 
regions of the peninsula, were not more numerous than are the 
Arabian tribes that inhabit the country to-day. They met the half 
" starving Israelites with suspicion and hostility, but were too weak 
to withstand them. After these adventures they came near the 
place farther south at the foot of Mount Sinai, where the Midian- 
ites used to pitch their tents. 

The Biblical account in Exodus xviii. 5-12 reads in our author- 
ised version as follows: 

‘‘And Jethro, Moses's father-in-law, came with his sons and his wife unto Mo- 
ses into the wilderness, where he encamped at the mount of God: And he said unto 


1 Marah, the oasis of the bitter waters, is the present Ajun Musa with its twelve 
springs of brackish water, the unpleasant taste of which can be somewhat subdued 
by throwing in wood, on which the salts are partly deposited. 
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Moses, I thy father-in-law Jethro am come unto thee, and thy wife, and her two 
sons with her. And Moses went out to meet his father-in-law, and did obeisance, 
and kissed him; and they asked each other of their welfare ; and they came into 
the tent. And Moses told his father-in-law all that the Lord (Yahveh) had done 
unto Pharaoh and to the Egyptians for Israel's sake, and all the travail that had 
come upon them by the way, and how the Lord (Yahveh) delivered them. And 
Jethro rejoiced for all the goodness which the Lord (Yahveh) had done to Israel, 
whom he had delivered out of the hand of the Egyptians. And Jethro said, Blessed 
be the Lord (Yahveh), who bath delivered you out of the hand of the Egyptians, 
and out of the hand of Pharaoh, who hath delivered the people from under the 
hand of the Egyptians, Now I know that the Lord (Yahveh) is greater than all 
the gods: for in the thing wherein they dealt proudly he was above them. And 
Jethro, Moses's father-in-law, took a burnt offering and sacrifices for God: and 
Aaron came and all the elders of Israel, to eat bread with Moses’s father-in-law 
before God.” 

The sacrificial meal is the token of a covenant, and the deity of 
the covenant between the Kenites and the Israelites is Yahveh, the 
God of Jethro, who (as is expressly stated) on this occasion acts as 
priest. 

Jethro glorifies in Yahveh, not as if he alone were God, for a 
pure monotheism was alien to the people of this age, but as ‘‘ being 
greater than all gods,”—even the powerful deities of civilised Miz- 
raim ; for he is the God who “‘had brought Israel out of Egypt.” 

Yahveh remained to Israel the God of the Covenant, and the 
relation between the Israelites and the Kenites always remained 
one of friendship, and both nationalities regarded their alliance as 
insoluble and sacred. Hobal, the brother-in-law of Moses, after 
much persuasion, joined the Israelites on their journey, for he, 
having grown up in the desert, ‘‘ knew how they should encamp in 
the wilderness, and might be to them instead of eyes.” (Numbers 
X. 31.) 

In the later history of Israel three tribes of Kenites are men- 
tioned as living at Jabez and being descendants of ‘*Hemath, the 
father of the house of Rechab.” 

Now, the Rechabites were a peculiar people who distinguished 
themselves by their devotion to Yahveh. In fact, Yahveh, through 
the mouth of the Prophet Jeremiah recommends them for their 
obedience and faithfulness, while the children of Israel hearkened 
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not unto him; and the religion of the Rechabites eigenen: in 
a reply given to Jaazaniah, in these words: : 

“We will drink no wine: for Jonadab the son of Rechab our father com- 
manded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither ye, nor your.sons for ever : 
Neither shall ye build house, nor sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any: but 
all your days ye shall dwell in tents; that ye may live many days in the land where 
ye be strangers. Thus have we obeyed the voice of Jonadab the son of Rechab 
our father, in all that he hath charged us, to drink no wine all our days, we, our 
wives, our sons, nor our daughters; Nor to build houses for us to dwell in: neither 
have we vineyard, nor field, nor seed: But we have dwelt in tents, and have obeyed, 
and done according to all that Jonadab our father commanded us.” Jeremiah xxxv. 
6-10. 


The religion of the Rechabites is apparently the original Yah- 
veh cult, whose most obvious feature is a religious consecration of 
the nomad life in the steppes with an outspoken aversion to all 
civilisation as an aberration from the God-ordained estate of life. 
The fabrication of idols is — Yahveh said unto Moses 
(Exodus xx. 23): 
“Ye shall not make with me wt ot silver, neither shall ye make unto you 


gods of gold.” 

Isaiah denounces idols, because they are the work of art and a 
product of human skill, saying ‘‘the idols were no gods but the 
work of men’s hands, wood and stone” (xxxvii. 19); even the altars 
which are built unto Yahveh must retain the primitive simplicity of 
uncivilised life. Yahveh says (Exodus xx. 24-25): 

‘An altar of earth thou shalt make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon thy 
burnt offerings, and thy peace offerings, thy sheep and thine oxen: in all places 
where I record my name I will come unto thee, and I will bless thee. And if thou 
wilt make me an altar of stone, thou shalt not build it of hewn stone: for if thou 
lift up thy tool upon it, thou hast polluted it.” 

Flint-knives were used for circumcision.! The fire for the sac- 
rifice was produced in some such fashion as to suggest an origin 
that was not caused by the art of man but ‘‘came out from before 
the Lord.” People not familiar with the habits of the sons of the 
steppes always express their unconcealed astonishment at the way 


1 Joshua v. 2. 
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in which the worshippers of Yahveh make fire, and the feat is re- 
garded as a miracle by which a man proves himself a prophet of 
Yahveh. We read for instance: nish 
‘*And there came a fire out from before the Lord, and consumed upon the 
altar the burnt offering and the fat: which when all the people saw, they shouted, 
and fell on their faces.” 
The art of making a fire after the old fashion of the inhabitants 
of the desert, which is regarded as ‘‘coming out from before the 
Lord,” has apparently given rise to the idea that the fire of Elijah 
fell from heaven.! Similar instances of making fire in a mysterious 
way, are repeatedly mentioned in the books of the Old Testament.? 

Even in the days of Gideon, the Israelites did not live in cities 
and houses, as did the Canaanites, but in tents,? and Gideon se- 
lected for his band those only who would even spurn the use of the 
hand as a substitute for a drinking vessel and lapped the water like 
dogs. 
The character of Yahveh changed gradually; but his temple 
remained a tent until the reign of King Solomon, and when the old 
traditions of Israel were revised by the reconciliatory hand of their 
ultimate redactor,* who identified Elohim with Yahveh and com- 
bined the traditions of Ephraim and Judah into one, many important 
features of the religion of Israel which bore witness to antiquated 
forms of belief, were obliterated in the traditions of the people, but 
the records still give evidence of the evolution that has taken place 
from a lower to a higher conception of God. 

While thus the national God of Israel was a God of the desert, 
the people began slowly to conquer Palestine ; sometimes they ex- 
torted tribute from the inhabitants of the cities, sometimes they were 
forced to bow to the latters’ military and police forces; but in the 
long run they. became gradually accustomed to the sedentary habits 
of an agricultural country. It became almost impossible to remain 


1It is noteworthy that the text (1 Kings xviii. 38) does not state whence the 
fire came. 
2 Compare Judges vi. 21; xiii. 19-20; 1 Chr. xxi. 26; 2 Chr. vii. 1, etc. 
8 Judges vii. 8. 
Commonly designated /ZR in the nomenclature of the higher critics. 
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faithful to the precepts of life that would be pleasing to the heart 
of the old Yahveh of the desert, and the people were constantly 
but naturally hankering after the worship of Baal, the God of the 
Canaanite civilisation. Hence the constant reproaches of the 
prophets; and there appear to have been no people in the neigh- 
borhood that turned their back so readily upon their national de- 
ities. Listen, for instance, to the ment of a — as late 
as Jeremiah : 


‘*Moreover the word of the Lord came to me, saying, go and cry in the ears 
of Jerusalem, saying, Thus saith the Lord: I remember thee, the kindness of thy 
youth, the love of thine espousals, when thou wentest after me in the wilderness 
in a land that was not sown. Israel was holiness unto the Lord, and the first fruits 
of his increase: all that devour him shall offend ; evil shall come upon them, saith 
the Lord. Hear ye the word of the Lord, O house of Jacob, and all the families 
of the house of Israel : Thus saith the Lord, What iniquity have your fathers found 
in me, that they are gone far from me, and have walked after vanity, and are be- 
come vain? Neither said they, Where is the Lord that brought us up out of the 
land of Egypt, that led us through the wilderness, through a land of deserts and of 
pits, through a land of drought, and of the shadow of death, through a land that no 
man passed through, and where no man dwelt? And I brought you into a plentiful 
country, to eat the fruit thereof and the goodness thereof ; but when ye entered, ye 
defiled my land, and made mine heritage an abomination. The priests said not 
Where is the Lord? and they that handle the law knew me not: the pastors also 
transgressed against me, and the prophets prophesied by Baal, and walked after 
things that do not profit. Wherefore I will yet plead with you, saith the Lord, and 
with your children’s children will I plead. For pass over the isles of Chittin, and 
see ; and send unto Kedar, and consider diligently, and see if there be such a thing. 
Hath a nation changed their gods, which are yet no gods? but my people have 
changed their glory for that which doth not profit. Be astonished, O ye heavens, 
at this, and be horribly afraid, be ye very desolate, saith the Lord, For my people 
have committed two evils; they have forsaken me, the fountain of living waters, 
and hewed them out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold no water.” Jeremiah 
ii, 1-13. 

The very comparison of the spring that wells up naturally and 
the artificial cistern is suggestive. God, to the prophet, or at least 
in the traditional phraseology which still clings to him, is like the 
living fountain of an oasis, representing the immediate blessings of 
nature that are freely given and come without the efforts of the arti- 
ficial methods of human civilisation. The fertile country of Pales- 
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tine which the Israelites had invaded, regarding it as their heritage, 
will yield more and better food than the desert, and there is no 
need to defile the land by the abomination of Canaanitic civilisa- 
tion and idolatry.! 

An interesting parallelism to the ancient Yahveh worship of 
the Israelites is found in another Semitic race of ‘the same region, 
called the Nabatzans, an Arabian tribe inhabiting in ancient times 
the steppes in the south east of Palestine. They are mentioned in 
the Old Testament under the name of Wedaioth (Isa. lx. 7) and said 
to have descended from Nebajoth, the oldest son of Ishmael (Gen. 
XXV. 13). 

Diodorus Siculus (ix. 94) tells us that the Nabatzans inhab- 
ited the mountains of Seir and that for the sake of preserving their 
liberty they retained a nomadic life, regarding agriculture in every 
form acrime and a felony. They planted no trees, no wheat, no 
vineyards, but grew rich as merchants of the caravan trade between 
South Arabia and Egypt. Antigonus, one of the Diadochs, tried 
to subdue the proud sons of the desert but failed to conquer them. 
The Maccabees found in the Nabateans valuable friends and sup- 
porters of their cause. (1 Macc. v. 24 ff. and ix. 35). 

The proverbial aversion of the Jews to agriculture and handi- 
craft and their unusual talents for commercial enterprises may have 
been inherited from the days of their desert life and would still 
show the influence of their ancient Yahveh religion. 

Gods were realities in the times of polytheism. Each god 
stood for a certain idea and represented some definite social or nat- 
ural forces, and it was by no means indifferent at what shrine the 
people worshipped. And here lies the importance of the Yahveh 
cult, and it appears to me the reason of its final survival. While 


1 The holiness of Israel unto the Lord is not the holiness in the modern or even 
the Buddhist sense of the word. Holiness means consecration, and consecration 
was, according to the religious notions of the time in Judea, a condition of being 
pledged to a certain course of conduct. Thus W372 and MPIP acquire the meaning 
of male and female ‘“‘ prostitutes,” signifying persons consecrated to indecent pur- 
poses in the temple service of Astarte. Men like Sampson were considered holy 
unto the Lord, yet their holiness was not a moral sanctification but a mere absti- 
nence from the luxuries of Canaanitic civilisation. 
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the more advanced pagan civilisation rendered the god-conception 
of the people idolatrous and led civilisation away into the enervating 
vices of artificial conditions both in their social relations of a class- 
system and the habits and beliefs of city-life, the sons of the des- 
ert remained simple free men, strong in body and soul, democratic, 
Brutus-like in spirit, without shrinking from regicide,! animated 
by the pride of independence. It is no matter of accident that 
the English Puritans drew their inspiration mainly from the Old 
Testament, for there they found a kindred spirit that justified a 
war for freedom and the decapitation of a monarch,—principles 
which cannot be deduced from the meek morality of the New Tes- 
tament. 

We may mention in this connexion that the Jews, contrary to 
the commonly accepted notion, have always been stubborn fighters 
and make good soldiers still. The record of the conquest of Pal- 
estine and the destruction of Jerusalem through the Romans under 
Titus exhibit a most desperate resistance against superior forces.” 
There is an unwritten law in the German and other European 


armies not to allow Jews to become officers of the army, but they 
served in the ranks, and when permission was given to the Jews to 
celebrate Purim, there were found more than ten thousand Jews 
before Metzalone. An article in the Wew York Tribune proves that 
in the United States the Jews according to their percentage in the 
population did a fair share of fighting. We are told: _ 


‘The number of Jews in this country at the time of the revolutionary war was 
small, but even from the scant congregation there was a liberal representation in 
the continental army.® 


1 Judges iii. 20-21. 

2 See, for instance, Cornill’s History of the People of Israel. 

® The statistics prepared by Mr. Wolf show that there were many Jewish offic- 
ers of high rank under Washington. Among these were Colonel Solomon Bush, 
Captain Joseph Bloomfield, Surgeon Moses Bloomfield, Major Louis Bush, Colonel 
Isaac Franks, Colonel David S. Franks, Quartermaster Benjamin Hart, Colonel 
Isaacs, Captain Jacob de la Motta, Major Benjamin Nones, and many others, be- 
sides a large number of enlisted men. When the war was over the Jewish congre- 
gations of Savannah, Ga., and Newport, R. I., sent addresses to General Wash- 
ington, who said in one of his answers: ‘‘ May the children of the stock of Abraham 
who dwell in this land continue to merit and enjoy the good will of the other in- 
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‘On the roster of the regular army there were up to 1895 the names of ninety- 
six Jews. The list includes the names of men in every branch of the service, many 
with a distinguished and all of them with an honorable record. 

‘The following list gives the number of Jews who served in the various 


In the Mexican War ......... 

In the United States regular army 

In the United States 
In the Civil War: 

Staff officers in the Union army 

In the Confederate army........... 

Officers in the Confederate army 

Soldiers in the Union and the Confederate armies 


The original Yahveh cult was opposed to civilisation itself, 
and to hand-made gods, but the good features of civilisation were 
gradually forced upon the children of Israel. Their original sever- 
ity began to relent, and at last the people clamored for a king, 
which meant a surrender of one of the most important points of 
difference between themselves and the Gentiles. This change had 
apparently become a matter of necessity, a question of life and 
death ; for Samuel, the popular leader of Israel in those days, 
yielded reluctantly but graciously to the demand. The change had 
taken place and had become an irredeemable fact; the free chil- 
dren of the desert had begun to live in towns and villages, and the 
establishment of an appropriate government became the direst 
need of the times. But the ideals of freedom, of a purely spiritual 
worship, of a belief in the nearness to God, a hatred of man-made 
gods, and temples built by the hands of men, remained. When the 
people had become accustomed to living in houses, the ideal of the 
desert liberty with its brotherly communism and religious fervor 
still lingered with them. They had adopted the habits of agri- 
cultural life, but they still remembered the old tradition, and 
making a compromise with the faith of their fathers, they set apart 


habitants, while every one shall sit in safety under his own vine and fig tree, and 
there shall be none to make him afraid.” 

1Considering the present percentage of Jews in this country, the figures are 
monly underrated. 
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the seventh year for Yahveh as a year-sabbath, and celebrated the 
fiftieth as a jubilee in which they started life over again, returning 
to the communism of the ancient desert life and returning to the 
original division of the lands. This is done to remember the no- 
madic freedom where the land belongs to Yahveh and all the in- 
habitants are strangers and sojourners — him. We read in Le- 
viticus xxv: 
“Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six years thou shalt prune thy vine- 
yard, and gather in the fruit thereof; but in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of 
rest unto the land, a sabbath for the Lord: thou shalt neither sow thy field, nor 
prune thy vineyard. That which groweth of its own accord of thy harvest thou 
shalt not reap, neither gather the grapes of thy vine undressed ; for it is a year of 
rest unto the land. 

‘‘ And thou shalt number seven sabbaths of years unto thee, seven times seven 
years ; and the space of the seven sabbaths of years shall be unto thee forty and 
nine years. Then shalt thou cause the trumpet of the jubile to sound on the tenth 
day of the seventh month, in the day of atonement shall ye make the trumpet sound 
throughout all your land. And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year, and proclaim lib- 
erty throughout all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof: it shall be a jubile 
unto you; and ye shall return every man unto his possession, and ye shall return 
every man unto his family. A jubile shall that fiftieth year be unto you: ye shall 
not sow, neither reap that which groweth of itself in it, nor gather the grapes in it 
of thy vine undressed. For it is the jubile ; emenerdimsien ye shall eat 


the increase thereof out of the field. 
‘*Ye shall not therefore oppress one another; but thou shalt fear thy God : 


for I am the Lord your God. 
‘¢ The land shall not be sold for ever : for the land is mine; for ye are strang- 


ers and sojourners with me.” 

Ideals do not die. If they are wrong, they will be purified, but 
they cannot easily be eradicated; and the men who endeavored to 
preserve the old ideals of the original Yahveh worship secluded 
themselves and continued to live after the fashion of the Kenites 
and Rechabites. They were called Nazirees! or separatists, D°I"13 
being likened unto the vines of the sabbath year when they remain 
unclipped and are not touched by the pruning knife.? 


In the English version they are called Nazarites.” 
2 The report of Samson's birth and the réle which a stranger plays in it, who 
would not eat bread (Judges xiii. 16) and ‘‘did wondrously” in making the fire for 
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A remarkable conservatism of nomadic habits is exhibited in 
the Mohammedan custom that the pilgrims to Mecca neither shave, 
nor have their hair and their nails cut, nor have their hair combed, 
lest their bodies become defiled by human interference with the 
purity of untouched nature. 

The Nazirees disappeared in the course of time, but during 
the national reawakening in the wars of the Maccabees, the imagi- 
nation of the people was haunted by old recollections! and we hear 
again of Nazirees. Yet there is this difference: While the old Na- 
zirees were men and women who continued in their old habits and 
regarded it a matter of conscience not to be contaminated by the 
luxuries of civilisation, the Nazirees of the days of the Maccabees 
became an institution which had a regular standing in the religious 
organisation of the country, and was rather the mrodinrt of an arti- 
ficial zeal for archaistic conditions. 

There were Nazirees who took the vow for a certain time and 
there were Nazirees for life, and it is more than simply probable 
that the sect of Nazarenes? are the lineal descendants of the old 
Nazirees in the historical evolution of Judaism. We retain the 
word Nazarene for men like John-the Baptist and the whole organi- 
sation of the pious Jewish sect from which Jesus of Nazareth pro- 
ceeded, in order to eats them from the ney or Naz- 
arites. 

The Nazarenes are characterised by an adhesion to commun- 
ism; they lived in the simplest possible manner and looked upon 
the rich as destined to eternal punishment in Gehenna. 

"The main difference between the Nazarenes and their predeces 
sors, the ancient Nazirees, consists in the Gnostic tendencies® of 
the former which originated in Syria under the influence of the re- 
ligious speculations of India, after the removal of the national bar- 


the burnt offering, is very instructive, and, though the story may be a legend, illus- 
trates the life of the remnant of the Yahveh devotees. 
1 Mace. iii. 49; conf. Josephus, B. f. ii. 15, 1. 
2Greek Na{apaio:, commonly but without sufficient reason translated ‘‘ Naza- 
reves,” not Nazirees.” 
# We have proved in another place that Gnosticism in al its essential character- 
istics is a pre-Christian movement. 
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riers by Alexander the Great. Persian and Hindu thought seems 
to have. affected the faith of the Nazarenes as strongly as that of 
the Therapeute of Egypt, who are an analogous and contemporan- 
eous movement, but we cannot be blind to several traces of the old 
traditions of an ancient Yahvehism, which are 
in the Nazarene movement. _ 

_ John the Baptist, the leader of the sm withdrew into 
the desert, ‘‘and the same John had his raiment of camel’s hair 
and a leather girdle about his loins; and his meat was locusts and 
wild honey.” 

Whatever similarity of doctrine may iia obtained between 
the religions of India and the Gnostic sects of Palestine—the Es- 
senes, the Zabians, the Ebionites, and the Nazarenes—in his ex- 
terior John the Baptist apparently resembled the ancient Naziree 
more than a Buddhist. A Buddhist monk would not have worn a 
leather girdle, nor would he have eaten locusts. The son of the 
desert, however, limits his needs to primitive raiment and food, 
and would not wear a rope made of hemp by a weaver so long as 
he could wear a leather belt. 

Jesus of Nazareth, who also was a Nisdaniiinn: aan of himself 
as a nomad, saying, ‘‘ The foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests; but the son of man hath not where to lay his head.” . 

The statements concerning Yahveh, as being originally the 
God of Moses’s father-in-law, the Kenite, and further that the 
Rechabites and Nazirees were more conservative Yahveh-worship 
pers in their peculiar ethics and general habits of life, than the rest 
of the people, is an undeniable fact upon which all Biblical schools 
agree. All the facts upon which our arguments are based have 
been accepted by such Biblical scholars as are contributors to 
Riehm’s Handwérterbuch des biblischen Alterthums, where the articles 
on Jabez, Jethro, the Kenites, the Nabatzans, the Rechabites, and 
the Nazirees, may be consulted with profit. 

Professor Budde made the historical Yahveh and his worship- 
pers the subject of his lectures at the University of Chicago and at 
other institutions of the United States, and brought out the features 
of the desert God with great force and clearness, setting forth 
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many points better than did his predecessors and colleagues, and 
adding much new thought of original research. But those critics of 
his who imagine that all these ideas have been invented by him 
and are held by him alone, are very ill informed on the state of 
Biblical criticism. We differ from Budde’s views mainly as to the 
cause which changed the desert god into the universal god of right- 
eousness and of truth. Budde holds that Yahveh as the God of 
the covenant represented a moral ideal, the ideal of fidelity. And 
it is due to this moral element in the character of Yahveh that he 
could be transformed into a God of righteousness. We believe 
that the desert-religion itself possesses a power of moral regenera- 
tion, being a faith in liberty and self-reliance, in brotherhood, and 
in the solidarity of all men, in the spirituality and omnipresent 
nearness of God, which are ideals that can be modified in the 
course of history, but will never lose their fascination for the 


dreamers and reformers of mankind. 
of * 
At first sight the idea te apt to shock a good Christian that 


Yahveh was an outspoken enemy of agriculture and civilisation ; 
but he who is familiar with the spiritual evolution of other peoples 
cannot be surprised, for the Yahveh-conception of the Kenites is 
exactly the religion which is natural to a nomad state of existence, 
and our Indians have remained almost to this day under the influ- 
ence of a similar, nay, in all scmnenes points, of the very same, con- 


viction. 

The history of the Indians, since the arrival of the whites, has 
been a tragedy, which, considering the extent of the theater on 
which it is enacted and the number of nations involved, is the 
grandest in the world. Some blame the Indians on account of their 
savage manners, others blame the whites for their repeated breaches 
of faith ; but the real cause lies deeper. The Indian as an Indian 
must disappear before the white, because the world-conception of 
the Indian is incompatible with the world-conception of the white 
races. The notions of justice and right, of duties and of the pur- 
pose of life, are different among the two races, and the white rep- 
resent the superior and stronger civilisation, which will inevitably 
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expel the older and antiquated mode of life, even though ancient 
laws and sacred treaties may have guaranteed its continued exist- - 
ence forever. It is the repetition of the story of Cain and Abel. 
Abel, the keeper of sheep, 
offers to Yahveh the first- 
lings of his flock, and ‘‘ Yah- 
veh was pleased with Abel 
and his offering ;” but Cain 
brought an offering of the 
fruit of the ground; and 
‘“‘Yahveh was not pleased 
with Cain and his offerings.” 
The nomad has the religious 
sanction of tradition, but the 
God of evolution decides in 
favor of agriculture against 
the continuance of a nomadic 
state of life. 

In pointing out the anal- 
ogies between the Kenite 
Yahveh-worship and the re- 
ligious belief of the North 
American Indian we are 
overwhelmed with a wealth 
of material and must there- 
fore limit ourselves to such 
quotations as will bring out 
the parallelism most strik- 
ingly. 

* * 
THE MEssENGER WHO SUMMONS THE GUESTS 

When the whites set foot FOR THE Mountain CuanT Dance.! 
on American soil, they were 
first greeted as the saviors, as a superior race, as the children of the 
sun; but this view which made the conquest of Mexico easy to 


1 The Mountain Chant Dance is performed among the Navajos in commemo- 
ration of the happy escape of a young warrior from the Utes, a hostile tribe that 
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the Spaniards changed into bitter hostility when the American na- 
tives could no longer doubt the perfidious rascality of the invaders. 
Since then prophets have arisen from time to time and their doc- 
trines, although different in their details, were always to the same 
purpose and preached the same religion, which bears a close anal- 
ogy to the Yahveh cult of the Kenites. The Indian prophets all 
claim to have been in the presence of God. And the God of the 
Indians, whatever be his name, Manitou, the great spirit; Sdgalee 
Tyee, the great chief above ; Mami Pidp, our brother ; Manadozho, 
the great first doer; Pachacama, world-quickener, etc., etc., is al- 
ways a God of nomadic convictions. Therefore these prophets 
teach a rigorous abstinence from all the boons of civilisation. The 
white man’s dress, his flint and steel gun, every tool, must be dis- 
carded and also fire water and other strong drinks; and the Indians 
must return to the customs of their fathers, be clad in buckskin, 
use the fire sticks for making fire, and make an honest living by 
fishing and hunting, and hold all property in common. At the same 
time they bid the Indian to be of good cheer, they need not be 
afraid of the superiority of the white man’s weapons, for Manitou, 
the Great Spirit, will fight for his people. 

While pointing out the errors of these prophets we must not 
conceal the fact that all of them exercised a very good influence 
upon their people, inducing them to abandon drunkenness, wife- 
beating, adultery, stealing, and other crimes. 

The burden of the message of the oldest prophet of whom we 
have definite and detailed information, the prophet of the Delawares 


had captured him, and is believed to cure diseases of any kind by the assistance of 
the unseen powers that are invoked in the ceremony. The messenger bears feath- 
ers of the wild turkey on his arms, symbolising wings. The eagle feathers on his 
head bode success. The plumed wand indicates the sacredness of his mission. 
The collar of beaver skin with a whistle attached to it is his sign of recognition, 
and in a bag of fawnskin he carries consecrated cornmeal which he sprinkles over 
rocks and tree-roots on his path, for counteracting evil influences. 

Dances played an important part in the religious worship of the Hebrews, and 
so they do still among the American Indians. Each dance has its own significance, 
and is supposed to confer, by its symbolism, blessings of various kinds, success in 
war, salvation from danger, recovery from sickness, rain after a drought, good luck 
in hunting and fishing, etc., etc., upon those who participate in its performance. 
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who made his appearance at Tuscarawas in 1762, is ‘‘a return to 
the old Indian life which he declared to be the divine command, as 


revealed to himself in a wonderful vision.’”” In the name of ‘the 
Master of Life,” he says :! 


‘Did not your bow and arrow maintain you? You needed neither gun, powder, 
nor any other object. The flesh of animals was your food ; their skins your raiment. 
But when I saw you inclined to evil, I removed the animals into the depths of the 
forest that you might depend on your brothers for your necessaries, for your cloth- 
ing. Again become good and do my will and I will send animals for your suste- 
nance.”” 


The idea of purification occurs as frequently in the sermons of 
the Indian prophet as in the Mosaic law, but it would be wrong to 
interpret either in’ the sense in which the word is used to-day. 
John McCullough who had been taken by the Indians when a child 
of eight years and lived among them for some years speaks as fol- 
lows of the hieroglyphics of the Delaware prophet which were used 
to impress his doctrines (Joc. cit., p. 668): 


‘‘The first or principal doctrine they taught ithem was to purify themselves 
from sin, which they taught they could do by the use of emetics and abstinence 
from carnal knowledge of the different sexes; to quit the use of firearms, and to 
live entirely in the original state that they were in before the white people found 
_ out their country. Nay, they taught that that fire was not pure that was made by 
steel and flint, but that they should make it by rubbing two sticks together. . . . It 
was said that their prophet taught them, or made them believe, that he had his in- 
structions immediately from Keesh-she-la-mil-lang-uf, or a being that thought us 
into being, and that by following his instructions they would, in a few years, be 
able to drive the white people out of their country. 

‘«T knew a company of them who had secluded themselves for the purpose of 
purifying from sin, as they thought they could do. I believe they made no use of 
firearms. They had been out more than two years before I left them. . . . It was 
said that they made use of no other weapons than their bows and arrows. They 
also taught, in shaking hands, to give the left hand in token of friendship, as it de- 
noted that they gave the heart along with the hand.” 


Pontiac, the hero of the first general uprising of the Indians, is 
greatly influenced by the Delaware prophet (oc. cit., p. 669): 


‘The history of this war, so eloquently told by Parkman, reads like some old 
knightly romance. The warning of the Indian girl; the concerted attack on the 


1 Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1892: 1893. p. 665. 
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garrisons ; the ball play at Mackinac on the king’s birthday, and the massacre that 
followed ; the siege of Fort Pitt and the heroic defense of Detroit ; the bloody battle 

: of Bushy run, where the painted 
savage recoiled before the kilted 
Highlander, as brave and almost 
as wild; Bouquet’s march into 
the forests of the Ohio, and the 
submission of the vanquished 
tribes—all these things must be 
passed over here. They have al- 
ready been told by a master of 
language. But the contest of 
savagery against civilisation has 
but one ending, and the scene 
closes with the death of Pontiac, 


a broken-spirited wanderer, cut 
down at last bya hired assassin 
of his own race, for whose crime 
the blood of whole tribes was 
poured out in atonement.” 


Other prophets arose 
among the Shawano. One 
of them is Laulewasikaw, 
who later on called himself 
Tenskwatawa, which may 
be translated by the mes- 
senger of the gospel, the 
literal meaning being ‘‘ the 
open door,” leading to 


happiness.! He announced 
himself as the bearer of a 


revelation from ‘‘the Mas- 
ter of Life,” and declared 
that he “ had been taken up 
to the spirit-world where 
he was permitted to lift the 
veil of the past and the future . . . he announced that he had re- 


1 Both portraits on this page represent Tenskwatawa, the Shawano prophet. 
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ceived power to cure all diseases and to arrest the hand of death in 
sickness or on the battlefield.” He condemned the sorcery and 
witchcraft practices and showed a great zeal for his cause. Nor 
did he shrink from ridding himself by cruel death penalties of all 
who dared to oppose his sacred claims. 


TecumTua.! 


The first portrait is taken from one given in Lossing’s American Revolution 
and War of 1812, III (1875), p. 189, and thus described: ‘‘The portrait of the 
Prophet is from a pencil sketch made by Pierre Le Dru, a young French trader, 
at Vincennes, in 1808. He made a sketch of Tecumtha at about the same time, 
both of which I found in possession of his son at Quebec in 1848, and by whom I 
was kindly permitted to copy them.” The other is a copy of the picture painted 
by Catlin in 1831, after the tribe had removed to Kansas. The artist describes him 
as blind in one eye, and painted him holding his medicine fire in his right hand 
and his sacred string of beans in the other. 

1The name Tecumtha means literally ‘‘I cross the path of some one," which 
has been translated ‘‘the panther lying in wait,” ‘‘ crouching lion,” or ‘‘shooting 
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Tecumtha, the greatest Indian hero and a military genius of 
first rank, who became an ally of the English for the sake of fight- 
ing the Americans, was an incarnation of the traditional religion of 
his race, and he was seriously using his words in their literal sense 
when he said ‘‘the sun is my father, and the earth is my mother. 
On her bosom I will rest.” 

The restlessness of the Creek Indians and the long bloody war 
subsequent thereto is probably due to a visit of Tecumtha, but at 
any rate their enthusiasm found expression in prophecies which 
promised that ‘‘instead of beef and bacon they would have venison 
and instead of chickens they would have [wild] turkeys.” 

Kanakik, the Kickapoo prophet, had seen the Great Spirit who 


star.” The animal is not mentioned in the original but is suggested by the fact 
that Tecumtha belongs to the Shawano clan of the clawfoot beasts, such as the 
panther, the lion, etc. . 

His historian in the Annual Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1892-1893, 
says of him: ‘'His father had fallen under the bullets of the Virginians while lead- 
ing his warriors at the bloody battle of Point Pleasant, in 1774. His eldest and 
dearest brother had lost his life in an attack on a southern frontier post, and an- 
other had been killed fighting by his side at Wayne's victory in 1794. What won- 
der that the young Tecumtha declared that his flesh crept at the sight of a white 
man!” 

His appearance is characterised as, ‘‘Of commanding figure, nearly six feet in 
height and compactly built; of dignified bearing and piercing eye; with the fiery 
eloquence of a Clay and the clear-cut logic of a Webster; abstemious in habit, 
charitable in thought and action, brave as a lion, but humane and generous withal, 
—in a word, an aboriginal American knight,—his life was given to his people, and 
he fell at last, like his father and his brothers before him, in battle with the de- 
stroyers of his nation, the champion of a lost cause and a dying race. 

‘‘He hated the whites as the destroyers of his race, but prisoners and the de- 
fenseless knew well that they could rely on his honor and humanity and were safe 
under his protection. 

‘* When only a boy—for his military career began in childhood—he had wit- 
nessed the burning of a prisoner, and the spectacle was so abhorrent to his feelings 
that by an earnest and eloquent harangue he induced the party to give up the prac- 
tice forever. In later years his name was accepted by helpless women and chil- 
dren as a guaranty of protection even in the midst of hostile Indians. 

‘‘ Three small silver crosses or coronets were suspended from the lower carti- 
lage of his acquiline nose, and a large silver medallion of George the Third, which 
I believe his ancestor had received from Lord Dorchester when the latter was 
governor-general of Canada, was attached to a mixed-colored wampum string and 
hung round his neck. . . . The portrait of Tecumtha above given is from a pencil 
sketch by Pierre Le Dru, in which he appears as a brigadier-general of the British 
army.” 
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commanded him to tell his people (oc. cit., p. 695) ‘‘ not to steal, 
not to tell lies, not to murder, not to quarrel, and to burn their 
medicine bags. If they did not, they could not get on the straight 
way, but would have to go to the crooked path of the bad.” 
Kanakik used a peculiar prayer-stick which is said to be sim- 
ilar to the hieroglyphics of the Deleware prophet of 1764, and is 
in line with the whole system of birchbark pictographs among 
the northern tribes. Mr. 
Mooney describes the 
prayer-sticks as follows: 


‘These sticks were of ma- 
ple, graven with hieroglyphic 
prayers and other religious sym- 
bols. They were carved by the 
prophet himself, who distrib- 
uted them to every family in the 
tribe, deriving quite a revenue 
from their sale, and in this way 
increasing his influence both as 
a priest and as a man of prop- 
erty. Apparently every man, 
woman, and child in the tribe 
was at this time in the habit of [YZ 


reciting the prayers from these OS” £8 
sticks on rising in the morning WY 
and before retiring for the night. 


On-Saw-Kig.! 
Reading his prayers from the prayer-stick 
of the Shawnee prophet. 


“This was done by placing the 
right index finger first under 
the upper character while re- 
peating a short prayer which it suggested, then under the next, and the next, and 
so on to the bottom, the whole prayer, which was sung as a sort of chant, occupying 
about ten minutes” (/oc. cit., p. 697). 


Of Smohalla, a chief of the W4napim and the prophet of the 
Nez Percé, it is asserted that ‘‘he has never worn the white man’s 
dress or had his hair cut ”—a custom which prevailed among the 


1From a sketch of the Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1888- 
1889, p. 510. Another portrait of On-Saw-Kie will be found in the Annual Reports 
of 1892-1893, on p. 698. 
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Nasirim devotees among the ancient Israelites who were zealous in 
their faith in Yahveh and resembled the Rechabites. The answer 
he gave to Major McMurray in explanation of his dissatisfaction 
with the white people and their laws shows that he regarded pri- 
vate property as the root of all evil. He said: 


‘Once the world was all water and God lived alone. He was lonesome, he 
had no place to put his foot, so he scratched the sand up from the bottom and made 
the land, and he made the rocks, and he made trees, and he made a man; and the 
man had wings and could go anywhere. The man was lonesome, and God made a 
woman. They ate fish from the water, and God made the deer and other animals, 
and he sent the man to hunt and told the woman to cook the meat and to dress the 
skins. Many more men and women grew up, and they lived on the banks of the 
great river whose waters were full of salmon. The mountains contained much 
game and there were buffalo on the planes. There were so many people that the 
stronger ones sometimes oppressed the weak and drove them from the best fish- 
eries, which they claimed as their own. They fought and nearly all were killed, 
and their bones are to be seen in the hills yet. God was very angry at this and he 
took away their wings and commanded that the lands and fisheries should be com- 
mon to all who lived upon them ; that they were never to be marked off or divided, 
but that the people should enjoy the fruits that God planted in the land, and the 
animals that lived upon it, and the fishes in the water. God said he was the father 
and the earth was the mother of mankind ; that nature was the law; that the ani- 
mals, and fish, and plants obeyed nature, and that man only was sinful. This is 
the old law.” (Loc. czt., pp. 720-721.) 


The ethics of the Indian prophet remind us strongly of the an- 
swer given to Jaazaniah by the Rechabites. Smohalla continued : 


‘*You ask me to plow the ground! Shall I take a knife and tear my mother's 
bosom? Then when I die she will not take me to her bosom to rest. 

‘You ask me to dig for stone! Shall I dig under her skin for her bones? Then 
when I die I cannot enter her body to be born again. . 

‘You ask me to cut grass and make hay and sell it, and be rich like white 
men! But how dare I cut off my mother’s hair ? 

‘It is a bad law, and my people cannot obey it. I want my people to stay 
with me here. All the-dead men will come to life again. Their spirits will come 
to their bodies again. We must wait here in the homes of our fathers and be ready 
to meet them in the bosom of our mother.” (/ézd.) 


Major McMurray objected that the Indians also dug up roots, 
but Smohalla replied in further explanation of his views: 
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‘We simply take the gifts that are freely offered. We no more harm the earth 
than would an infant's fingers harm its mother's breast. But the white man tears 
up large tracts of land, runs deep ditches, cuts down forests, and changes the whole 
face of the earth. You know very well this is not right. Every honest man,” said 
he, looking at me searchingly, ‘‘ knows in his heart that this is all wrong. ' But the 
white men are so greedy they do not consider these things.” (Loc. cit., p. 724.) 


Many prophets and Messiahs have risen among the Indians 
and most of them preached war and perished in the war they had 
excited. But at last an apostle of peace came, the Messiah Wo- | 
voka, who in recent years established among the tribes in the far 
North West a new religious ceremony called the Ghost-dance which 
teaches goodwill among men on earth, a resurrection of the dead, 
and life everlasting. 

Wovoka, the prophet of the Ghost-dance religion, was born 
about 1855. He is the son of Tavibo, a chief of Mason Valley, re- 
ported to have been ‘‘a dreamer endowed with supernatural powers 
and reported to have been invulnerable. 

The revelation which Wovoka received from the hands of God 
is described as follows : 

‘««The sun died’ (was eclipsed) and he (Wovoka) fell asleep in the daytime 
and was taken up to the other world. Here he saw God, with all the people who 
had died long ago engaged in their oldtime sports and occupations, all happy and 
forever young. It was a pleasant land and full of game. After showing him all, 
God told him he must go back and tell his people they must be good and love one 
another, have no quarreling, and live in peace with the whites; that they must 
work, and not lie or steal; and they must put away all the old practices that sa- 


1 Wovoka means ‘‘the Cutter.” He lived for some time with David Wilson, a 
white man, who took great interest in him and gave him the name Jack Wilson. 
Later on the prophet assumed the name of his paternal grandfather Kwohitsang 
{Big Rumbling Belly). Thus he is known by three names, but his own people call 
him ‘‘Our Father.” His father’s name Tavibo means ‘‘ White Man,” which has 
given rise to the notion that Wovoka is a half-breed; but he is a: pure Indian and 
practically speaks only his native tongue, the Paiute language (A. R. 92-93, p. 771), ‘ 
his English being, as Mr. Mocaey states (2b., 767), intolerable. There has been 
no, or at any rate very little, white influence on the formation of his religion. The 
paper on which the report of the Ethnological Bureau is based, ‘‘was taken down 
on the spot from the dictation of the Messiah as his message to be carried to 
prairie tribes" (2b., p. 776). Mr. Mooney adds: ‘‘No white man had any part, 
directly or indirectly, in its production, nor was it originally intended to be seen 
by white men.” 


THE Ecstasy OF THE GHOST DANCE, 
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vored of war ; that if they faithfully obeyed his instructions they would at last be 
reunited with their friends in this other world, where there would be no more death 
or sickness or old age. He was then given the dance which he was commanded to 
bring back to his people. By performing this dance at intervals, for five consecu- 
tive days each time, they would secure this happiness to themselves and hasten the 
event. Finally God gave him control over the elements so that he could make it 
rain or snow or be dry at will, and appointed him his deputy to take charge of af- 
fairs in the West, while ‘Governor Harrison’ would attend to matters in the East, 
and he, God, would look after the world above. He then returned to earth and 
began to preach as he was directed, convincing the people by exercising the won- 
derful powers that had been given him.” (Loc. czt., 771-772.) 


Here is a summary of Wovoka’s religion : 


‘The great underlying principle of the Ghost-dance doctrine is that the time 
will come when the whole Indian race, living and dead, will be reunited upon a re- 
generated earth, to live a life of aboriginal happiness, forever free from death, dis- 
ease and misery. . . . Different dates have been assigned at various times for the 
fulfillment of the prophecy... . The Messiah himself has set several dates from 
time to time, as one prediction after another failed to materialise, and in his mes- 
sage to the Cheyenne and Arapaho, in August, 1891, he leaves the whole matter an 
open question. . . . The moral code inculcated is as pure and comprehensive in its 
simplicity as anything found in religious systems from the days of Gautama Bud- 
dha to the time of Jesus Christ. ‘Do no harm to any one. Do right always.’ 
Could anything be more simple, and yet more exact and exacting? It inculcates 
honesty—‘Do not tell Hes.’ It preaches good will—‘Do xo harm to any one.’ It 
forbids the extravagant mourning customs formerly common among the tribes— 
‘When your friends die, you must not cry,’ which is interpreted by the prairie 
tribes as forbidding the killing of horses, the burning of tipis and destruction of 
property, the cutting off of the hair and the gashing of the body with knives, all of 
which were formerly the sickening rule at every death until forbidden by the new 
doctrine. .. . It preaches peace with the whites and obedience to authority until 
the day of deliverance shall come. Above all, it forbids war—‘ You must not fight.’ 

‘It is hardly possible for us to realise the tremendous and radical change 
which this doctrine works in the whole spirit of savage life. The career of every 
Indian has been the warpath. His proudest title has been that of warrior. His ° 
conversation by day and his dreams by night have been of bloody deeds upon the 
enemies of his tribe. His highest boast was in the number of his scalp trophies, 
and his chief delight at home was in the war dance and the scalp dance. The thirst 
for blood and massacre seemed inborn in every man, woman, and child of every 
tribe. Now comes a prophet as a messenger from God to forbid not only war, but 
all that savors of war—the war dance, the scalp dance, and even the bloody torture 
of the sun dance—and his teaching is accepted and his words obeyed by four fifths 


PRAYING IN THE GHosT DANCE. 
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of all the warlike predatory tribes of the mountains and the great plains. Only 
those who have known the deadly hatred that once animated Ute, Cheyenne, and 
Pawnee, one toward another, and are able to contrast it with their present spirit of 
mutual brotherly love, can know what the Ghost-dance religion has accomplished 
in bringing the savage into civilisation. It is such a revolution as comes but once 
in the life of a race." (Loc. cit., pp. 777-783.) 


The extent and the intensity of the devotion of the prairie 
tribes to the new religion are remarkable. The reception which 
Mr. Mooney had among the Indians after his interview with the 
Messiah is a good evidence of the power of the new faith. He 
says: 

‘*On returning to the Cheyenne and Arapaho in Oklahoma, after my visit to 
Wovoka in January, 1892, I was at once sought by my friends of both tribes, anx- 
ious to hear the report of my journey and see the sacred things that I had brought 
back from the Messiah. The Arapaho especially, who are of more spiritual nature 
than any of the other tribes, showed a deep interest and followed intently every 
detail of the narrative. As soon as the news of my return was spread abroad, men 
and women, in groups and singly, would come to me, and after grasping my hand 
would repeat a long and earnest prayer, sometimes aloud, sometimes with the lips 
silently moving, and frequently with tears rolling down the cheeks, and the whole 
body trembling violently from stress of emotion. Often before the prayer was 
ended, the condition of the devotee bordered on the hysterical, very little less than 
in the Ghost-dance itself. The substance of the prayer was usually an appeal to 
the Messiah to hasten the coming of the promised happiness, with a petition that, 
as the speaker himself was unable to make the long journey, he might, by grasping 
the hand of one who had seen and talked with the Messiah face to face, be enabled 
in his trance visions to catch a glimpse of the coming glory. During all this per- 


formance the bystanders awaiting their turn kept reverent silence” (2b¢d., p. 778). 


* 
* * 


We are at the end of our discussion. A comparison of the 
similarities of Yahveh and Manitou and an explanation of the vari- 


1 Probably all the tribes west of the Missouri River (about 146,000 souls), ex- 
cepting the five civilised nations of the Indian Territory, heard of the new doctrine. 
The Paiute, the Shoshoni, the Arapaho, the Cheyenne, the Caddo, the Pawnees, 
and others, have almost unanimously accepted it. But of the Comanche only a 
small minority, and of the Sioux about one half of the 26,000, took an active part 
in the ceremony. ‘‘It may safely be said, however, that the doctrine and ceremony 
of the Ghost-Dance found more adherents among our tribes than any similar In- 
dian religious movement, with the single possible exception of the crusade inaugu- 
rated by Tenskwatawa, the Shawano prophet, in 1805” (22., p. 926-927). 
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cus dissimilarities is not needed. Both are sufficiently apparent. 
But before we close we may be allowed to point out a lesson. 

The old God-conception which was strongly anthropomorphic 
led to a narrow and almost childish conception of the nature of 
revelation. God was supposed to have neglected all other nations 
and to have repaired in person to Mount Sinai. He marched with 
the Israelites through the desert as a pillar of fire by night anda 
pillar of smoke by day. He worked miracles after the fashion of 
the Indian medicine man, and did not scorn to let his prophets vie 
in skill with Egyptian jugglers. Moses and Jethro are regarded as 
men of God, but some of our missionaries do not hesitate to de- 
nounce the Indian prophets as misguided villains who are inspired 
by the Devil. 

Let us be just. Let us recognise that God speaks to mankind 
at sundry times and in divers manners (Hebr., i. 1). The Indian 
prophets with all their shortcomings are as truly inspired as the 
Hebrew prophets, although we grant that the latter were grander 
in their outlooks and at the same time more fortunate in forming 
links in the chain of a development that was destined to bring 
forth in due season the fruit of a more and more purified religion. 
We have the same fervor of prayer, the same vigor of religious 
conviction in both cases, and there is a similarity in the successive 
phases of the religious light which both are able to receive and 
comprehend. There are similar errors, similar temptations, simi- 
lar trials, and the trials are hard. Many go to the wall on account 
of their narrowness which to them appears as faithfulness to God. 
But a remnant is left, and the remnant preserves the old ideals in 
.a broadened conception which is truer and better than the narrow 
belief of the fathers. : 

It is difficult and even impossible to understand the ways of 
God from the old standpoint, but he who has received the clearer 
light of a'*-ientific conception of the nature of religion in the light 
of the doctrine of evolution will comprehend the situation. We 
learn by experience. The explanations of mysteries of the human 
s and the solutions of the problems of life are not given us di- 
- rectly and bodily, as a n aterial gift can be handed over to one who 
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wants it, but must be the fruit of graduated lessons. Revelation is 
not one-sided, coming down upon earth from on high, but it grows 
in the heart of man by a gradual increase of man’s divinity. If the 
truth shall bring salvation, it must become our own possession, it 
must be acquired by our own exertions. 

Mankind started with ideals which were wrongly interpreted 
and became frequently a hindrance to progress. They cherished the 
ideals of nomad ethics, of life as a pilgrimage through a desert, of 
the kinship and solidarity of all the classes of society, the rich as well 
as the poor, the master and the slave, and last but not least, of a 
direct communion with the Divinity that shapes our ends. A fidelity 
to the errors of this desert religion, the belief in miracles, the effi- 
cacy of sacrifice and ritual, the sanctity of the letter of the law, and 
the magic intercession of some divine power, frequently brought 
destruction to the Jews, as it still helps to ruin the American Indi- 
ans who continue to place their trust in the effectiveness of the in- 
cantations of their prophets. But for all that the ideal remains the 
same. Our sense of property may change, but the responsibility of 
the rich, the strong, the powerful, for their less fortunate fellows 
will remain unaltered. We remain brothers; we remain children of 
the same Deity; we remain pilgrims through the desert of life; we 
remain prophets of an omnipresent divine revelation which has not 
as yet become a closed book; we remain dreamers, and our dreams 
are the budding future of our race. Our dreams after all are reali- 
ties: they are vaticinations of the things that will be. 

_ It is probably no accident that Christianity, the new religion 
that sprung up in Palestine, was in all the intentions of its original 
founders, the Nazarenes, simply a reaction. Luther did not know 
that he represented an advance in the history of Christianity; he 
thought that he was a reformer, nothing more. That is the fate of 


progress. We return to the ideals of the past, and all the reform- . 
ers of mankind become through their reactionary measures builders’ 


of a higher and better future. All of them built better than they 
knew. 

Let us not lose confidence in the possibilities of religious pro- 
gress, and if progress comes in the shape of a reform, by looking 
back to the ideals of the past, we need not fear that it will throw 
us back into barbarism. Mankind is still advancing, and no one 
can prevent the growth of a truer, nobler, and greater or 


of the religious problem. 
EpiTor.; | 
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THE CONTEMPORARY MOVEMENT IN 
FRENCH PHILOSOPHY. 


3 


ENAN AND TAINE addressed the general public. While 
, their books have been admired and widely read, and have 
served as vehicles for ideas which were destined to become popu- 
lar, a number of works of a more specially philosophical nature, 
and therefore appealing to a far less numerous class of readers, 


have appeared in France, bearing witness to the speculative activ- 


ity of the country. 

At the first glance that we cast upon the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century, we are struck with the extreme variety, or, more ac- 
curately speaking, with the isolation and fortuitous distribution of 
theories. There is no powerful and dominant school sufficiently rep- 
resentative of the spirit of the time to rally the great majority of 
thinking minds, as had been done by Cartesianism, by the philoso- 
phy of the Encyclopzdists, and even by Eclecticism about the year 
1830 Each philosopher, jealous of his independence, follows his 
- own course. Many, out of dislike for quackery and oratorical phi- 
losophy, withdraw into a sort of disdainful privacy, which has its 
advantages as well as its drawbacks. It is certainly to be regretted 
that philosophical speculation should seem to confine itself within 
an ‘‘ivory tower,” abstaining from intimate intercourse with con- 
temporary life; it thus runs the risk of assuming a formal, nar- 
row, scholastic character, and of bestowing much energy and skill 
upon problems of purely factitious interest. History shows that 
this danger is far from imaginary. On the other hand, it is no less 
dangerous for philosophy to seek avowedly the immediate favor of 
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the public; the reason for this is evident. The philosophers of 

whom we are speaking have at least escaped the latter peril. Re- 
mote from the crowd and unknown to it, unknown for some time 
even to all but specialists in their own line, there was nothing to 
disturb the elaboration of their doctrines. 

It is also a noteworthy fact that they nearly all began by writ- 
ing on the history of philosophy. In the eighteenth century, Kant 
remarked that, being entirely absorbed in his own system, he had no 
time to familiarise himself with those of others. In the second half 
of the nineteenth century, on the contrary, nearly every philoso- 

pher thinks himself bound, before producing a new system, to be 
thoroughly acquainted with the previous ones. The history of phi- 
losophy had, indeed, just been revived in France by Cousin, and, 
besides, there was a general increase of the feeling of historical soli- 
darity. Was it not natural, therefore, that philosophy, as well as 


_ the other moral sciences, should feel the effect of it? 


* 
* * 


Thus it happens that, though there is not found in this period 
any theory which has given rise to a wide and powerful philosoph- 
ical current, it remains possible to locate the various doctrines, 
either in the general course of some great pre-existing current, or 
at the junction of several. 

Apart from eclecticism and positivism, it seems that we may 
distinguish four main currents : 

First, a Kantian current, derived in part from Kant’s theoretic 
philosophy, and in part from his moral philosophy ; 

Second, a metaphysical current, a reaction against positivism 
and against critical and relativist doctrines in general, proceeding 
from the great modern metaphysical systems, and more particularly 
from Leibniz and Schelling ; 

Third, an evolutionist current, clearly following Lamarck, 
Darwin, and Mr. Herbert Spencer ; 

Fourth and last, a current which may be termed separatist, 
and which, being more or less directly derived from Comte, is dis- 
posed to abandon the old conception of philosophy, and to organise 
scientific and positive psychology, ethics, and sociology. 
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This, without counting a great many secondary currents and 
under-currents which we should be obliged to characterise, were 


not this sketch necessarily a very summary one. 


* * 


Eclecticism is still the philosophy officially taught in France. 
This prerogative, which assures it a positive influence upon the in- 
tellectual development of the nation, is harmful to it in other re- 
spects. Being subject to considerations of a political rather than 
a philosophical nature, it has not been possible for the system 
either to develop or to rehabilitate itself. Eclecticism no longer 
investigates, it merely teaches, said one of its adversaries (M. Re- 
nouvier). Fortunately, intellectual originality never renounces its 
rights. Aside from M. Vacherot, who did not hesitate to part 
from the school in order to try to found a new spiritualistic system, 
there are M. Bouillier, who has written a conscientious history of 
the Cartesian philosophy, Bersot, the author of ingenious moral 
essays, and Caro, who produced brilliant critical studies. Frank 
published a philosophical dictionary to which all the best men’/of 
the school contributed ; M. Lévéque has applied the principles of 
eclecticism to esthetics. 

Paul Janet has employed his clear and sound judgment in the 
consideration of the most various subjects. Not only did he de- 
velop the doctrine of eclecticism in his Morale, his Causes finales, 
but he has discussed contemporaneous questions in many works 
such as Le cerveau et la pensée, La crise contemporaine, and has 
made important contributions to the history of philosophy, such 
as: L’histoire des idées et des théories politiques, L’histoire de l’école 
St. Simonienne, and a biography of his master V. Cousin, in which 
he has established the truth on several important points. M. Janet 
has been a rare example of perfect fidelity to the doctrine he had 
adopted in his youth, united with a broad sympathy for all attempts 
to establish new theories. His respect for philosophical liberty, 
which he does not separate from other kinds of liberty, permits him 
to be at once extremely dogmatic and yet sincerely impartial to- 
wards his adversaries, the fiercest of whom have always been wil- 
ling in the end to do him justice. 
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‘¢ Eclectic spiritualism ” had none the less to contend against 
an opposition growing in strength and number, which was more 
hostile to its method even than to its conclusions. M. Renouvier 
reproached it with having neither a clear and consistent method, nor 
sincerity, nor precision ; with borrowing its dogmas ‘from theo- 
logical traditions which have now become pure conventionalities,” 
and with being afraid of logic. Other equally severe attacks have 
been repeatedly directed against it. Especially after the death of 
Cousin, eclecticism constantly lost ground. Indeed, more than one 
philosopher whose metaphysical convictions were not really very 
different from those of eclecticism, honestly felt compelled to com- 
‘bat it in order to establish his own views. 

On the other hand, whilst the spirit of positivism was con- 
stantly gaining new influence and spreading by a thousand chan- 
nels through the mass of the nation, the adherents of the system 
properly so called did not increase in numbers. The peculiar style 
and the extravagant pretensions of Auguste Comte’s later works 
had done great injustice to the very essence of La philosophic posi- 
tive, with the original text of which few people were acquainted. 
The schism in the school and the quarrels which ensued had also 
produced an unfortunate impression. Littré, the real standard- 
bearer of the doctrine, although a dissenting disciple, was a scien- 
tist rather than a philosopher, and if he made clear Comte’s copi- 
ous and prolix thought, we must confess it was at the cost of its 
richness and depth. Orthodox positivists, under the guidance of 
M. Pierre Laffite, kept close within their church. The time had 


come for the revival of metaphysical speculation. 


* 
* * 


This revival, which had given tokens of its approach as early 
as the middle of the century, assumed various shapes according to 
the predominance in it of the spirit of dogmatic metaphysics, or of 
the influence of the Kantian criticism. The philosophy of M. 
Ravaisson belongs to the first class, and is derived in various pro- 
portions from Aristotle, Leibniz, and Schelling. According to M. 
Ravaisson, all philosophical systems may be reduced to three types, 
which are so many points of view from which the truth is more or 
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less thoroughly perceived. On the lowest stage are the empiric 
philosophies. They are blind to all that is not revealed to the 
senses. These systems are not false in their affirmations; but what 
they deny is infinitely more real than what they take to be the only 
reality. Above these, on an intermediate stage, rank the philoso- 
phies of the understanding, such as Stoicism and Kantism. They 
recognise, indeed, that the mind has its proper activity, but they 
believe it incapable of rising above certain insurmountable barriers, 
such as time, space, causality, and there they stop. Lastly, on the 
summit, are the systems of metaphysics which have understood 
that sentient and even discursive knowledge would not be possible 
did there not exist an intuition of the reason, in which real being, 
the absolute, reveals itself without any intermedium, and by which 
reason is united to the absolute as to the perfect principle of all 
existence, of all knowledge, of all beauty, and of all force. To 
this system are added a philosophy of nature which shows the eter- 
nal ascent of imperfect beings towards the all-perfect being who is 
both their cause and their end, and a philosophy of history which 
sees in religion and art revelations parallel to that of reason. 

The philosophy of Secrétan, contemporary with that of M. 
Ravaisson, is also allied to Schelling’s second system, but more 
closely. It has moral and religious tendencies. M. Secrétan’s 
main effort was to reconcile and even to identify with the dogmas of 
his Christian belief the metaphysical conclusions which result from 
his speculation. He was a Protestant and accordingly enjoyed the 
liberty necessary to treat such questions. He speaks as a theo- 
logian no less than as a philosopher when he touches upon the for- 
midable problems of the origin of the world, of the divine person- 
ality, and of the explanation of evil. His supreme principle is the 
idea of God’s absolute liberty, which great metaphysicians, such as 
Descartes, had already affirmed before him. From it he infers the 
possibility of chance in the world and of liberty in man. 

In the latter part of his life Secrétan had lost much of his in- 
terest in such a lofty and abstruse science of metaphysics. Not 
that he had ceased to believe it true; but he thought it less neces- 
sary. Duty, being manifested to the conscience as a categorical 
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imperative, now seemed to him a sufficient revelation of the Abso- 
lute. Therefore, laying aside these speculative difficulties which 
are calculated to make even the most powerful minds dizzy, he di- 
rected his efforts to moral and social questions. He felt how seri- 
ous are the problems set before all Europe by socialism, and sought 
the solution of these, not as an economist, but as a philosopher 
and a Christian. Yet it was chiefly his Philosophie de la liberte 
which exercised upon French thought a slow but deep and lasting 
influence. This influence is found more or less distinctly permeat- 
ing the numerous philosophies of liberty which have appeared in 
the second half of the present century, and is particularly visible 


in M. Fouillée’s teachings. 
* 


* * 

If Kant’s philosophy met with little response in France in the 
first half of this century, it was not because it was unknown; on 
_ the contrary, even in the earlier years of the century we find it 
mentioned and criticised. But no one had stopped to investigate 
it thoroughly, either because many thought with Schelling and 


Hegel that it suffered from being over-subjective ; or more prob- 
ably because, as most eclectic philosophers said, its idealism seemed 
to end in a sort of scepticism. As Kant denies to human reason 
the capacity to solve metaphysical problems dogmatically, to de- 
monstrate the existence of God and the immortality of the soul, 
he is in their eyes a sceptic. All the arguments against sceptics in 
general hold good against him, and there is no need of paying any 
further attention to him. So it happened that the first men who 
began afterwards to study the text of Kant felt as though they were 
making a discovery. Instead of a negative and sceptical system, 
they found one of the most powerful efforts ever made by the hu- 
man mind to measure the scope of its own faculties and to recon- 
cile the demands of science with those of morality. The effect of 
this discovery was not long delayed; it gave a new impulse to phil- 
osophical studies in France, and several original systems appeared, 
all drawing inspiration from Kant’s ideas. 

These were chiefly idealistic systems, as had been the case in 
Germany also. M. Lachelier, for instance, in seeking for the fun- 
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damental principles of induction, came to the conclusion that a. 
science of nature would be an impossibility if the laws of thought 
were not at the same time, as Kant maintained, the constitutive 
laws of nature. But for all that, M. Lachelier does not adopt the 
theory of space, time, and categories enunciated by Kant in the 
Critique of Pure Reason, which concedes to our science only a rela- 
tive value, and denies to man the knowledge of things as they are 
in themselves. M. Lachelier, on the contrary, believes that there 
is a method, i. e., reflexion, by which our thought may contemplate 
and possess itself in its very essence, and that, having reached this 
point, it has attained to absolute being and has nothing to seek be- 
yond itself. This was a singularly refined form of idealism, which 
goes beyond Kant and connects with Leibniz; sensible knowledge 
being conceived, after the fashion of Leibniz, as an obscure form 
of intellection. The concepts of space and time, instead of being 
imposed upon human knowledge, as in Kant’s system, without our 
knowing how or why, are deduced from the very essence of thought 
by an effort of reflexion. Thus a purely idealistic doctrine is pro- 
pounded, according to which ‘‘ ideas are given before sensations 
and laws before facts.” After being expounded in lectures given 
at the Ecole Normale, and summed up in a vigorous and concise 
little book, this form of idealism had to struggle against the dif- 
fuse influence of positivism, and against the increased favor be- 
stowed upon English empiricism. It aroused and maintained a 
taste for metaphysical speculation. Itself a product of Kant’s crit- 
ical method, it occasioned in its turn the production of new doc- 
trines, which owed to it at least their initiative. 

Such is the doctrine of M. Boutroux, who, in his remarkably 
profound book, Za contingence des lois de la nature, asked whether 
the laws of nature were absolutely immutable, or whether they 
might not admit of some sort of contingency affording scope for 
the free activity of rational beings. He proved that an absolutely 
rigorous necessity is inconceivable to our minds ; then from a scien- 
tific point of view he pointed out further that even the laws of sci- 
ence do not imply the absolute necessitarianism which has been 
claimed for them. As we consider more complex and richer orders 
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- 
of reality, after the world of inanimate nature the world of life, after 


a world of life the world of thought and morality, the degree of 

tingency permitted by the laws of phenomena also becomes more 
apiffent, and liberty at last asserts its presence in man’s conscious- 
ness. That which is subject to measurement and calculation, which 
presents an aspect of perfect regularity, uniformity, and necessity, 
is but the surface of things; at bottom Leibniz’s principle of the 
indiscernible is true; there never are two entirely identical beings 
or phenomena ; no general formula is adequate to the ever-chang- 
ing spontaneity of reality. But M. Boutroux, who has a thorough 
knowledge of the great systems of the past, and has thoroughly in- 
vestigated their evolution, preserves a critical attitude towards 
metaphysical principles instead of merely drawing these inferences 
from them. He is alert to the postulates and results of positive 
sciences, and respectful of experience, even while examining and 
interpreting it. He is determined to sacrifice no portion of reality, 
and to give their due share to facts as well as to ideas, to science 


as well as to morals. 
«x 
* 


From Kant again, and, in a smaller degree, from Hume and 
from A. Comte, is derived the philosophy of M. Renouvier. His 
Essais de critique générale marks an era in the history of French 
philosophy of the nineteenth century. Like A. Comte and several 
other vigorous thinkers of the time, M. Renouvier had received 
his training in the study of mathematical sciences at the Ecole 
Polytechnique. These sciences, and also his convictions concern- 
ing social problems, induced M. Renouvier to study the philosoph- 
ical questions on which all others depend. He could not be satis- 
fied with the doctrines which were popular in his youth. We have 
heard how he condemned eclecticism with the utmost severity. He 
reproaches positivism with its empiric dogmatism which will not 
take the trouble even to justify itself, with its presumption in at- 
tempting to ‘‘organise science and religion,” and to solve in a 
negative way the question of ‘‘ possibilities which ought to be the 
prerogative of free belief.’’ But he accepts this positivist principle, 
viz., that our knowledge pertains only to phenomena and the laws 
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of phenomena: a principle, moreover, in accordance with ‘ee re- 
sults of the philosophy of Hume and Kant. 

M. Renouvier gave to his doctrine the name of Criticisme. git 
manifests its Kantian origin, both in basing the solution of Aic. 
sophical problems on a previous criticism of the human under- 
standing, and in its way of stating the moral problem. But M. 
Renouvier radically modifies Kant’s theory of knowledge. True, 
he also states that time and space are not realities in themselves, 
and that our thought operates by means of categories (of which 
M. Renouvier furthermore draws up a new list). True, he thence 
infers, again following Kant, that we know nothing but phenom- 
ena, and that in every cognition the part of the mind which knows 
is inseparable from that of the object which is known. But, beyond 
phenomena, Kant admitted a world of ‘‘pure objects” (Dinge an 
sich) inaccessible to our knowledge, and yet the foundation of the 
reality of phenomena. In these ‘‘pure objects,” in these ‘‘nou- 
mena,” M. Renouvier sees but a last remnant of the “substances” 
of the old metaphysics so aptly criticised by Hume and which Kant 
retained only at the cost of self-contradiction. In accord on this 
point with nearly all the neo-Kantians, M. Renouvier rejects these 
‘¢ pure objects” which Kant himself admitted to be absolutely un- 
knowable. He holds that there is no reality but that given in con- 
sciousness. 

For a while M. Renouvier inclined towards Hegelianism, and 
thought that, though to our finite understanding two contradictory 
propositions exclude each other, from an absolute point of view 
they may be reconciled or even support each other. But he soon 
assumed the contrary position and afterwards made it a rule to con- 
sider as false whatever he found incompatible with the supreme 
logical law of our thought, called the principle of contradiction ; 
and he constructed the whole of his philosophy in accordance with 
the rigorous application of this rule. 

For instance, he owed to it the solution of Kant’s antinomies ; 
or, rather, he showed that, had Kant observed this rule, he would 
not have formulated his antinomies. For one ought not to ask 
whether space is finite or infinite, whether the world had a begin- 
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ning or not. To say that space is infinite, or that the world had 
no beginning, is equivalent to admitting that an infinite number is 
possible and even real. Now, according to M. Renouvier, the 
realisation of infinite number is an absurdity, a contradiction in 
terms ; therefore such a number does not exist, and therefore we 
must admit that space is not infinite, that the world had a begin- 
ning, that the ascending series of causes has a first term, and con- 
sequently that chance and liberty both have a place in the world of 
phenomena.’ Add to this the exclusion of the idea of substance,— 
which, if once tolerated in a system, leads inevitably to unity of 
substance, that is, to pantheism and fatalism,—and you have the 
elements of a system at once idealistic and phenomenalistic, which 
undertakes to establish, as conclusions of critical study, man’s lib- 
erty and personality, an order in nature compatible with contin- 
gency, and the existence of an author (M. Renouvier for a long 
time said, of several authors) of the universe. 

Does Criticisme then, after a long and toilsome circuit, simply 
come back to the theses of the old dogmatic metaphysics? It would 
be unfair to say so, though the differences are not so great as one 
would at first imagine. But the road followed by Criticisme is a new 
one, and M. Renouvier flattered himself with occupying a position 
that the old metaphysics had never reached. For want of having 
made a criticism of the human mind, for want of having acknowl- 
edged that we know phenomena only, for want of having under- 
stood that certitude is but a phase of belief and that liberty is im- 
plied in every affirmation, these ‘‘substantialistic” doctrines were 
inevitably condemned, by the internal logic of their own principles, 
to deny, in spite of themselves, man’s liberty and the distinction 
between God and the world. Phenomenalistic Criticisme alone can 
be logical in affirming these things and in affirming them freely. 

With M. Renouvier, even more decidedly than with Kant, 
the supreme interest is that of action, and therefore the centre of 
gravity of philosophy lies in morals. In man’s conscience is to be 
found the only really fixed point, the only belief unassailed by 
doubt, the revelation of the absolute, on which, for us, all the rest 
depends, and which itself depends on nothing else. The ethics of 
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duty is admirably emphasised in M. Renouvier’s works. It is the 
ever-present inspiration and the very soul and centre of his doc- 
trine. It is this which has chiefly contributed to give it a firm hold 
on many of our contemporaries. 

Social ethics is treated much more fully in M. Renouvier than 
in Kant, as might be expected from a former admirer of St. Simon 
and Fourier. But, while rightly recognising the fact of social 
interdependency and its consequences, he vigorously opposes the 
positivist theory of progress, and, in a general way, all philosophy 
of history which tends to fatalism. He regards the complete sub- 
ordination of the individual to society as a baleful thing. His only 
hope for the future is from the free and deliberate efforts of the in- 
dividual. His social ideal is above all one of justice. 

After combating for a long time with passionate earnestness 
the philosophy officially taught in France, Criticisme at last made 
its way into that very official teaching. In more than one case it 
triumphed now over eclecticism, which was decidedly out of favor, 
and again over even the dogmatic idealistic systems. Many uni- 
versity professors in our days adhere to the philosophy of M. 
Renouvier and of his faithful disciples MM. Pillon and Dauriac. 
The summons had been given more than fifteen years ago by 
M. Brochard in his work entitled De /’erreur. Criticisme is clearly 
the form of Neo-Kantism which has been best acclimated in this 
country. Whatever may be the future of the system, it has at least 
manifested vigorous life, and effectually contributed to restore the 
unprejudiced study of philosophy in France. 


* * 


Opposed in many respects to M. Renouvier’s philosophy, 
there arose another system, the success of which was no less con- 
siderable: the system of M. Fouillée, an extremely prolific writer, 
endowed with inventive imagination and wonderful dialectical re- 
sources, his style as easy as that of M. Renouvier is laborious. 
M. Fouillée has already presented to the public a long series of 
works, some historical, some dogmatic, and others critical and con- 
troversial, in which his doctrines have gradually taken shape. His 
first purpose seemed to be to substitute for eclecticism a philosoph- 
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ical synthesis at once very comprehensive and very consistent. 
Being remarkably well informed on the history of systems and 
quick at discovering how the constitutive principles of the chief 
ones among these may adapt themselves to one another, or cover 
or supplement one another, he sought a higher point of view whence 
he might survey all the systems he meant to reconcile. He had 
studied profoundly the modern philosophies of liberty, but he was 
no less indebted to the great systems of antiquity and particularly 
to the philosophy of Plato, which had been the subject of his first 
work. One may believe that he found a model for his own system 
in this broad theory of ideas, into which Plato could introduce all 
the essential parts of the chief Greek philosophies previous to his 
own without impairing its harmonious unity. 

M. Fouillée acknowledges the advance made by the Kantian 
criticism over the former systems of metaphysics; but he does not 
hesitate to critisise the philosophy of Kant himself, and refuses to 
accept either his ethics or his theory of knowledge. The leading 
idea of his own system is the hypothesis of the sdées-forces. On it 
he founded his psychology, his ethics, his general theory of nature 
and society, and lastly a doctrine of metaphysics based on experi- 
ence. 

An idea, according to him, is not a mere representation, that 
is, a sort of mental reproduction of a real or supposed object out- 
side itself; an idea is at the same time a force, working for its own 
realisation. For instance, liberty is not a reality given objectively, 
of which we have an idea because we perceive it; but, on the con- 
trary, it is because we have an idea of our own liberty, because we 
believe in it, because we adapt our conduct to this belief, that we 
are actually free, and that our freedom is effectual in the world of 
phenomena. Our ideas and feelings are conditions of real internal 
change, and consequently factors in mental evolution, not mere 
signs of an evolution wrought independently of them by exclusively 
physical causes. Furthermore, every internal change, being insep- 
arable from an external change or motion, produces effects upon 
the external world, so that ideas, having acted inwardly, at the 
same time find outward expression with all the resulting conse- 
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quences. Thus the internal and the external efficacy of mental 
states are inseparable, because of the fundamental unity between 
the physical and the mental. 

The idea is therefore inseparable from action, that is to say, 
from motion. ‘‘It is a form, not only of thought, but of volition ; or 
rather, it is no longer a form, but an act, conscious of its own di- 
rection, quality, and intensity.” This indissoluble union between 
thought and action is the all-important psychological law summed 
up in the term id¢e-force. Not that ideas intervene physically so as 
to interfere with the universal mechanism. This would represent 
the sdée-force as an object endowed with a certain amount of per- 
sistent energy. Nothing is further from M. Fouillée’s thought. He 
does not conceive ideas as being apart from one another and en- 
dowed each with its individual power. Every state of conscious- 
ness is the resultant of a prodigious number of actions and reactions 
between us and the exterior world, while its correlative is the sum 
of our cerebrations at any given moment. 

From this conception M. Fouillée easily derives a -criticism 
of the theories put forward by spiritualism and materialism on the 
relation between the soul and the body, then a criticism of the no- 
tions of soul and body themselves, and finally the elements of a 
general theory of the universe, in which, the world of motions 
being conceived as inseparable from the world of ideas, there is es- 
tablished a real monism, the monism of id¢ées-forces, superior both 
to materialism and to idealism. It is easy to understand how the 
same principle is applicable to the philosophy of history and of law, 
and to the solution of sociological questions, which were always of 
special! interest to M. Fouillée. In all these matters he can stand 
above the empiricist and rationalistic systems which indefinitely 
oppose each other without either of them ever gaining a decisive 
victory ; he shows everywhere, to use Leibniz’s expression, that 
they are right in their affirmations and wrong in their negations. 
His doctrine, in short, deals fairly with them all in criticising them 
all, and yet remains different from each of them even at the mo- 
ment when he identifies it with some aspect of his own theory. 
. This broad spirit of conciliation did not sap M. Fouillée’s vigor, 
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and we need only read his Critique des systemes de morale contempo- 
raines to feel sure that the weak point of a system cannot easily es- 
cape him. 
M. Fouillée’s philosophy is certainly one of those which best 
represent the collective aspirations and intellectual needs of the 
present time. It contains every element of modern thought: the 
critical spirit which recognises no barriers and claims a right, de- 
spite the school of Criticisme, to test the very idea of duty; a ten- 
dency to adopt the historical and evolutionary point of view; re- 
spect for positive science ; a taste for social problems; an effort to 
construct a positive psychology, and to found a science of meta- 
physics that shall sincerely take into account the modern theories 
of knowledge. The greatness and inherent interest of such an 
effort is evident to all eyes; time will show whether.a reconcilia- 
tion between opposite systems is not often achieved by M. Fouillée 
-at the expense of the integrity of the system which effects the re- 
conciliation, and whether the framework of his philosophy, the 
conception of the sd¢es-forces, is strong enough to support the 
weight of such a comprehensive doctrine. | 
We must not separate M. Fouillée from his nephew Guyau, 
whose genius, prematurely lost to philosophy, he celebrated in 
touching terms. Guyau, who died at thirty-three, left works suf- 
ficiently complete to demonstrate clearly the originality of his 
mind. It was not his ambition to attempt a conception of the 
whole universe ; he feared that a metaphysical system, of whatever 
sort, would always be lacking in stability. His efforts were espe- 
cially directed towards the moral, esthetic, social and religious 
problems which confront man’s conscience in our times, the old so- 
lutions of which are seldom satisfactory to any conscience which is 
honest with itself. Guyau thought that a new solution might be 
sought in sociology. ‘‘Guyau’s leading idea,” said M. Fouillée, 
‘¢is that of 4/e as the principle common to art, ethics, and religion. 
According to him—and this is the generative conception of his 
whole system—life, rightly understood, involves, in its very inten- 
sity, a principle of natural expansion, fruitfulness, and generosity. 
From this he concluded that normal life naturally reconciles in it- 
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self the individual and the social point of view.” By showing this 
social aspect of individual life, we might establish at the same time 
both art and morals on a basis which should henceforth be solid. 
And Guyau hopes for the creation, in the twentieth century, of a 
social science based on a scientific psychology, the first rudiments 
of which we behold in our own time. The influence of A. Comte 
is obvious here ; it also appears elsewhere in Guyau’s thought, for 
instance in ‘his conception of the immortality of the soul. His 
works nevertheless bear a strongly marked individual character, 
due both to his passionate earnestness of thought and to the charm 


of his style. 
* * 


Few doctrines in the period we are considering contain as 
many keen, deep, and original views as the works of Cournot. Yet 
his fame has not extended beyond a very limited circle. There was 
indeed nothing in his style capable of attracting the general public; 
yet more than one of those who attract the attention of the public 
have read Cournot and availed themselves of their reading. A 
prudent, methodical mind, well trained in the practice of the sci- 
ences, averse to all hasty generalisation, Cournot tried to deter- 
mine what we may know of the foundations of our knowledge. Most 
philosophers have sought the solution of the problem in the anal- 
ysis of our faculty of knowledge ; Cournot followed another method. 
He carefully investigated each of the sciences which the human in- 
tellect has built up in order to gain a better knowledge of the uni- 
verse and to exercise upon it practical influence; he analysed the 
principles on which these sciences depended for the establishment 
of their laws, and sought to discover whether it were possible by 
bringing together the principles and methods of the different sci- 
ences to obtain a group of fundamental ideas. This group will 
then constitute his philosophy. Sie 

Three ideas are of paramount importance in this doctrine, 
which shuns all a prior? deductions and constitutes a system only 
in so far as experience warrants: these are the ideas of order, 
chance, and probability. Order exists in the universe. It is the 
regular recurrence of the series of phenomena that makes it pos- 
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sible for us to acquire a knowledge of their laws, and the faculty of 
putting the universal order into an intelligible form is what is called 
in us reason. But this order is not such that we can deduce the 
laws of phenomena by means of an abstract action of the mind. | 
Induction is necessary to arrive at these laws, and induction does 
not convey absolute certitude, but only probability, which may be 
practically equivalent to certitude, but leaves room theoretically 
for contrary chances. For chance is not a word invented to con- 
ceal our ignorance, as has been claimed by philosophers ; it is a 
positive factor in the sum total of reality ; it comprises all that re- 
sults from the concurrence of independent causes. Its part in his- 
tory is undeniable; it is no less so in the evolution of our universe, 
which may be considered as a sort of history. But, whatever be 
the actual part played by chance, it is a fact that the various series 
of phenomena occur in a regular way, and that order exists. The 
- conclusion we are to derive from this must not be more absolute 
than the principle itself; this order comprises possible irregulari- 
ties and exceptions ; outside the domain of mathematics, we must 
always make a principle of reserving a place for what may appear 
without our being able to foresee it. Therefore no science of real 
phenomena can claim absolute certitude, moral sciences less than 
any other, and philosophy still less than ethics. Philosophy is 
merely an attempt to connect what has been taught us by the study 
of different classes of phenomena, and to conceive order as univer- 
sal. The controversies of philosophers show sufficiently that sev- 
eral conceptions of this kind are equally possible. Philosophy pro- 
ceeds naturally from man’s reflexion upon science; but it is not 
itself a science. 

This doctrine, clearly akin to positivism and Criticisme, is never- 
theless separate and distinct from them, and even emphasises some 
of their defects. It warns us against the too often rash affirmations 
and conjectures in which our reason indulges. But can a philos- 
ophy exist that dares not assert itself as a philosophy? May it not 
be to its extreme cautiousness that Cournot’s doctrine owes the 
relative obscurity in which, despite its rare value, it has remained? 
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A philosophical doctrine can be but a great hypothesis: this may 


be a weakness, but it is also the only reason for its existence. 


* 
* * 


We are thus brought to the large category of thinkers who be- 
lieved that such a hypothesis was henceforth impossible, and who 
gave up all attempts to seek for a total and absolute explanation of 
the universe. Therefore they abandon the pursuit of essences, 
causes, andends. They are still philosophers, but have renounced 
the name of metaphysician. This positivistic tendency is found in 
the most various domains. 

We must first mention men of science, such as the physiologist 
Claude Bernard, and the chemist M. Berthelot, who, while en- 
riching science with valuable discoveries, have also reflected upon 
the nature and scope of science itself. Independently of his inter- 
esting observations on the experimental method in general, Claude 
Bernard has endeavored to determine exactly the object of physio- 
logical science, and his conclusions agree most strikingly with what 
Auguste Comte has said on biological philosophy. On the one 
hand, Claude Bernard disencumbers physiology from the last rem- 
nants of metaphysics which were still clinging to it. Science, here 
as elsewhere, seeks only to know phenomena and their laws. It 
has nothing to do with a so-called ‘‘vital principle” to “explain” 
those phenomena, which, considered singly, are never other than 
physical and chemical phenomena, which are identical in living 
and lifeless bodies. But, on the other hand, Claude Bernard does 
not mean to ‘‘reduce” physiology to physics and chemistry. He 
is fully aware that this would be equivalent, as Auguste Comte said, 
to explaining the superior by the inferior. He shows that life has 
something specific and irreducible to a physical and chemical mech- 
anism. He emphasises the part played by the ‘‘dominating idea,” 
which seems to preside over the evolution of the living being, and 
the necessity that the biologist who wishes to understand one phe- 
nomenon should connect it with all the others that take place at 
the same time, and even with those which shaped the past life of 
the creature. In short, Claude Bernard’s chief object is to estab- 
lish the positive character of physiology and its connexion with the 
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other and older positive sciences, yet without infringing upon its 
separate original and irreducible character. 

M. Berthelot, being equally versed in chemistry and in the 
history of its beginnings, arrived also at general views not very dif- 
ferent from those of the positive philosophy. He thinks that the 
progress of science will gradually make a theological and meta- 
physical attitude untenable. As minds become familiar with the 
knowledge of natural laws, they become incapable of harboring 
superstitions and arbitrary hypotheses. In this M. Berthelot shares 
the convictions and hopes of the philosophers and scientific men of 
the eighteenth century. He shows what great changes have already 
been wrought by the influence of the positive sciences; and yet 
nearly all of these sciences are just beginning their career, and their 
influence has only begun to triumph over violent and desperate 
opposition. What then may we not expect from the future, when 

_these sciences shall hold undisputed sway, and shall have made 
discoveries beyond all our present dreams, which will probably 
transform both the conditions of social life and the traditional rules 
of morality? For the moral sciences are destined to become posi- 
tive, after all others, it is true, but no less surely. 

This last stage seems to have been attained by psychology in 
our days. M. Ribot, casting aside the semi-literary and semi- 
metaphysical psychology of the eclectic school, initiated the study 
of scientific psychology in France. He is not a positivist, inasmuch 
as he does not, like Comte, regard metaphysical investigations as 
useless and even injurious; he has written an excellent little book 
on Schopenhauer, and wishes to leave all questions open. But his 
conception of psychology is in perfect conformity with the positiv- 
ist spirit. He defines it as a science of facts, the sole object of 
which is the search for the laws concerning these facts. The psy- 
chologist needs not choose between materialism and spiritualism, 
or decide whether it is the soul that acts upon the body or the body 
upon the soul: this is the business of the metaphysician. 

The psychologist knows the facts from inward observation, 
and studies them according to the objective method. He does not 
regard psychical facts as constituting by themselves an order of real- 
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ities independent of all others; on the contrary, though careful not 
to say that facts of consciousness are but a phase of physiological 
facts (an unverifiable and metaphysical assertion which oversteps 
the limits of his science), he studies nevertheless, the facts of 
consciousness, as far as possible, only for the purpose of seeking 
for and establishing their association with the physical facts of the 
nervous system. Adding example to precept, M. Ribot has pub- 
lished a number of books in which the keenest psychologic faculty 
is combined with a strictly scientific method. In each of his works 
he endeavors to reduce some special laws to one general psycho- 
logical law which shall furnish the reason for a great many facts. 
He holds that psychologic science leads to theories which are at 
least provisionally satisfactory, without being absolutely demon- 
strated, similar in this respect to the great hypotheses of physics. 
Following M. Ribot came a whole school of young psychologists 
who abstain from even such theories, and who apply all their ener- 
gies to laboratory investigations of a very special and often minute 
nature. There remains nothing in common between psychology 
understood in this way and what the eclecticists or Scotchmen 
called by that name. : 

Sociology is far from having assumed such a decidedly positiv- 
ist form. It still retains more than one of the features which ac- 
cording to Comte mark a science still in the metaphysical stage. 
Works on sociology are still chiefly devoted to defending the legiti- 
macy, the object or the method of this science. Those who treat 
of it rarely take up the science at the point where their predecessors 
had left it; each of them contributes his own definition of social 
facts, upsets the edifice raised by the others, and goes about build- 
ing a new one. There is nothing surprising in this state of sociol- 
ogy. Social phenomena being the most complex of all, sociology 
must necessarily be the last science to reach the positive stage,— 
and among the very numerous attempts made to organise it, some 
will certainly be made use of by the science of the future. Such 
are the works of MM. Espinas, Durkheim, and Tarde, to cite only a 
few names. M. Espinas comes first in order of date, with a fine 
study on Les soci¢t¢és animales. M. Durkheim, in his Division du 
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travail social and in his Régles de la méthode soctologique, endeav- 
ored to treat the facts of moral life after the method used in the 
positive sciences, that is, not only to observe them carefully, to de- 
scribe and classify them, but to find out in what way they are cap- 
able of becoming objects of scientific study, and, to this end, to 
discover in them some objective element which will admit of exact 
determination, or, if possible, of measurement. If the definition 
of the ‘‘ sociological fact” were sufficiently exact, the greatest diffi- 
culty would be overcome, and social science could then progress 
rapidly. Like other positive sciences, it would give man ‘‘fore- 
sight and power.” 

M. Tarde feels much less strongly than M. Durkheim the 
need of making sociological investigations rigorously scientific. He 
studies social phenomena now as a psychologist, now as a historian, 
and again as a philosopher ; the comparative method, broadly and 
_ freely applied, being his favorite procedure. He has given us pro- 

found and thorough criticism of Italian theories of criminality, par- 
ticularly those of Lombroso, and his own Philosophie pénale con- 
tains many views which are original, comprehensive, and often 
suggestive. The same thing may be said of his Lots de /’imitation 
and of most of his other works. Amid the sometimes crowded and 
rather desultory abundance of his ideas, there is found a consider- 
able number of more systematic esthetic and even metaphysical 
convictions, which now and then make themselves manifest, and 
give unity to the work. 

We are very far from having given even a summary idea of the 
active contemporary philosophical movement in France. How 
many interesting works we are obliged to pass over in silence! 
Let us at least mention, in psychology, under its various forms: 
Fr. Paulhan (L’activité mentale, Les phénoménes affectifs, etc.), 
Egger (La parole intérieure), Pierre Janet (L’automatisme psycho- 
logique), Féré (Sensation et mouvement), Binet (La psychologie 
du raisonnement, L’année psychologique), H. Bergson (Essai sur 
les données immédiates de la conscience, Matitre et mémoire) ; 
in metaphysics, MM. Evellin (De l’infini) and Rauh (Le fonde- 

ment métaphysique de la morale); in logic, MM. Liard (Des dé- 
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finitions géométriques et des définitions empiriques, etc. ), Brochard 
(De l’erreur, Les sceptiques grecs), Naville (La logique de l’hypo- 
thése) ; in moral and religious philosophy, MM. Marion (La soli- 
darité morale), Ollé-Laprune (La certitude morale, Le prix de la 
vie, etc.), and Sabatier (Essai d’une philosophie de la religion) ; in 
sociology, MM. de Roberty (La sociologie, Auguste Comte et 
Herbert Spencer, etc.), De Greef (Les lois sociologiques, Le trans- 
formisme social, etc.), Lacombe (Les lois de l’histoire), Henry 
Michel (L’idée de l’etat); in the philosophy of the sciences, MM. 
Delbceuf (Le sommeil et les réves, La matitre brute et la matiére 
vivante), Hannequin (Essai sur l’hypothése des atomes), Couturat 
(De V’infini mathématique) ; in esthetics, MM. Sully-Prudhomme 
(De l’expression dans les beaux arts), and Séailles (Essai sur le 
génie dans l'art); in the history of philosophy, MM. Adam (La 
philosophie en France au XIX° siécle), Tannery (Pour l’histoire de 
la science helléne), Lyon (L’idéalisme en Angleterre, La philoso- 
phie de Hobbes), Delbos (Le probléme moral dans la philosophie 
de Spinoza), Denis (Histoire des idées et des théories morales dans 
l’antiquité), and so many others whom we regret not having the 
space to mention. 

The very number of all those we should have cited will be our 
excuse. True, this philosophical activity, of which the Bibhotheque 
de philosophie contemporaine gives so many tokens, seems at the 
same time to be quite desultory and fragmentary. But perhaps we 
overrate the diversity of the philosophical tendencies of the present 
time. Perhaps we are laboring under an optical illusion inevitable 
to those who try to take a general view of contemporary events. 
Probably many an important point of resemblance between doc- 
trines escapes us, because the very spirit of our time, with which 
we are all imbued, is expressed in these resemblances, while, on 
the other hand, we take too much notice of secondary differences. 
The historian, in the next century, will discern the due proportions. 
He will at least recognise, in these diverse doctrines, a common 
effort to adapt traditional philosophy to the new conditions imposed 
upon it by the development of natural, historical, and social sciences. 

Paris, FRANCE. L. Ltvy-Bruu. 
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FRANCE. 


‘HE work of M. P. J. Duranp (DE Gros), Apergus de taxinomie 
générale, is of great importance. It is written in a lucid and 
lively style ; it is full of information and also offers much food for 
thought. M. Durand (de Gros) does not flatter himself upon hav- 
ing completely exhausted the difficult question which he has at- 
tacked, but he has certainly shed a vivid light upon it, and he has 
formulated the problem more distinctly and more completely than 
has ever been done before, to my knowledge. If the readers of 
The Monist will permit me to resort for illustration to a rather crude 
artifice, they will perhaps be better able to grasp the character and 
natural concatenation of the various problems of classification 
treated in this work. 

I shall ask them to suppose that they have given to them for 
classification a certain number of marbles, all of different diameters. 
Nothing is easier than to sort such a collection of marbles; it is 
sufficient simply to place them in a line, according to their size. If, 
on the other hand, the number of the marbles is unlimited, and 
several have the same diameter, the idea suggests itself of arrang- 
ing them by sets, in such wise that a single marble shall represent 
and symbolise all the marbles of the same dimensions. If, now, 
the reader will consider in our marbles not only the diameter but 
also the color, two cases will be presented, according as those of 
the same diameter have the same color, or as these two attributes, 
instead of being exactly correlative, are unequally and accidentally 
distributed. Even in the first case the difficulty would arise of rec- 
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onciling classification by colors (superposition) with seriation by 
diameters (juxtaposition), and it would be necessary to divide our 
basal line into as many sections as there are colors, and to arrange 
our units in the order of dimension within each of the sections so 
obtained. 

Next, imagine that the colors exhibit different shadings, that 
our marbles are composed of different materials, etc.; then, essay 
to represent to yourself mentally and to translate into graphic form, 
all the possible cases, and you will find that the following questions 
will be definitively forced upon your attention. 

As was noted above, the necessity will be felt, in the first 
place, of classifying, not the objects themselves, but symbols, 
ideal specific units ; and in the second place, of distinguishing two 
orders, one of juxtaposition and another of superposition. In the 
third place, a choice of distinguishing marks, or characters, is made 
necessary, which shall permit us to realise this new classification 
by superposition, or as I might say, by successive encasements ; 
and when we discover finally, that such a character, according as 
it is more general and embraces a greater number of things, is at 
the same time exclusive of more particular characters which it has 
not considered, we shall have established (fourthly) the familiar 
principle of opposition between generality and complexity, which in- 
crease and decrease, each in the inverse ratio of the other. — 

When these points have been cleared up, we can assign to our 
marbles new attributes, either physical or chemical. We may even 
suppose that they are endowed with life, that they are individuali- 
ties which have successively appeared in time, or have sprung one 
from another by filiation, etc., etc. But in the one case then, it 
will be necessary to classify the individuals themselves, and not 
their symbols, which places us in a different position from that last 
signalised ; and. in another it will become impossible to keep ac- 
‘count of each one of all the characters of our analysis, for our mar- 
bles having become endowed with life will not cease to present 
chemical properties, to have dimensions, etc. There is no escape 
but that of assuming different points of view ; and ‘‘ perfect knowl- 
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edge” would suppose the agreement of all those points of view 
from which the things have been considered. 

Such are the problems that M. Durand (de Gros) has attacked. 
He very correctly distinguishes four taxonomic orders: (1) The 
order of generalities, or of resemblances ; (2) The order of compo- 
sition, or of collectivity; (3) The order of hierarchy ; (4) The order 
of genealogy and of evolution. We know the first two: the one of 
which, as the author expresses himself, is ‘‘ essentially metaphys- 
ical, and based upon the relation of the genus to the species and of 
the species to the genus”; the other of which is absolutely ‘‘con- 
crete, and based upon the relation of the whole to the part and of 
the part to the whole.” Thus, the term Aumanity has the double 
signification: (1) of the attribute man, and (2) of the collection 
men. The third order is tantamount to saying that a country has 
its capital, a regiment its colonel, etc. The fourth embraces, in 
addition to the natural facts of filiation and development, the 4és- 
torical order: pure chronology, I should add, if considered in time 
only; interdependence and repercussions of social facts, if consid- 
ered in space,—such is history, and I like to view it under the 
simile of concentric waves, indefinitely intersecting, which our 
afore-mentioned marbles have successively produced by falling 
upon the surface of a tranquil pond. 

M. Durand (de Gros) enumerates the diniiamidios charac- 
teristics of these four orders; then he compares them with one an- 
other, and shows that they are mutually opposite by pairs, the 
meaning being that in the orders of hierarchy and genealogy the 
objects themselves constitute the systematic aggregate of the classi- 
fication, whilst in the orders of generality and composition we deal 
with symbols only. He seeks for the species of correlation cap- 
able of being established between these different points of view, 
and he likewise applies himself to what I regard as the important 
task of extricating the relation which unites the two series of super- 
position and juxtaposition; a which has hitherto been 
much neglected. 

How,—is the question asked of botanists and zodlogists,—are 
varieties to be arranged within.each species, the species within each 
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genus, the genera within each family, the families within each or- 
der, and soon? The character adapted to furnishing the series, 
be it of sections cut in each plane of superposition, or of units com- 
posing each section, can only be a character appertaining to all the 
objects to be classified, and differentiated in each of these objects. 
To which remark it is proper to add that the characters selected 
would not be the same for each plane or part of the plane of juxta- 
position, unless we assume the theoretical case in which all the 
possible characters are strictly correlative, and can be arranged 
with reference to any one of them. Such would be the case where 
the diameter of our marbles, for example, involved the color, the 
material, etc. Such at least is what would seem to me to follow 
from a thorough criticism. 

In the table of ethnical classification drawn up by M. Durand 
(de Gros) (where individuals are classed by cities, cities by prov- 
inces, etc.), might not the cities be classified, and consequently the 
provinces and states, according to their situation with regard to 
the same meridian, and the individuals in each city according to 
their size? Perhaps there might be some advantage in this, but 
the danger, which we shall immediately see, is that of resorting to 
characters which are more or less foreign to the precise object of 
the classification, and we should never have anything but a solu- 
tion which was approximate in some cases and artificial in others. 

In the course of his acute analysis, illustrated by diagrammatic 
tables, in which the reasoning takes a concrete form, M. Durand 
(de Gros) discusses the work of prior classificators, and signalises 
in their productions many salient errors ; such, for example, is the 
error which he has pilloried for forty years now, with all his great 
authority as a physiologist,—the error, which, as he states it, con- 
sists in reserving for histology the title of general anatomy on the 
ground that the cell is found in all tissues. This would be equiva- 
lent, he says, to identifying general pathology with the special sci- 
ence of diseases, the seat of which is the whole body; or general 
chemistry with the science of the ‘‘simple bodies’?! To general 
anatomy should be assigned the study of the elements, tissues, sys- 
‘tems, organs, apparatus, in so far as these terms partake of some- 
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thing general, that is to say, have something in common with the 
various correlative species ; while to special anatomy belongs the 
individual consideration of each of these species, and of each of the 
different kinds of tissues, etc., and not, as is the opinion to-day, 
the study of organs and apparatus on the pretext that the cell is the 
‘¢ general” foundation of organisation. 

This grave error, which has further falsified, according to M. 
Durand (de Gros), the conception of general physiology, arises in 
his opinion from confounding the generic order with the collective 
order, generic or nominal extension with collective and real exten- 
sion or comprehension. He stigmatises this confusion on all hands, 
' and ende-vors to render precise the meaning of the words abstract 
and general with regard to which men like John Stuart Mill and 
Littré were in contradiction and became involved in lamentable 
errors. I ought to dwell on other very interesting discussions, as. 
' for example that relating to the establishment of the degrees of 
kinship in the genealogical order, but I have already gone into 
-great detail in considering this work, and shall conclude with a few 
remarks on the ‘‘classification of the sciences,” the necessity of 
which inevitably forces itself upon every philosophical mind. 

_ Spencer, as is well known, attempted to correct the classifica- 
tion of Comte, but the classification which he proposed is based 
upon ideas which are often erroneous and contradictory. M. Durand 
(de Gros) criticises him for regarding the sciences as incapable of 
serial arrangement, so that their logical dependence, as well as 
their historical dependence, cannot be expressed by any order of 
succession whatever,—as though, when the series of abstract ob- 
jects themselves formed a progression of increasing generality, the 
corresponding sciences ought not in their turn to form a succession. 
He critisises him further for refusing to subdivide each science into 
general and special, and for having failed to recognise that each sci- 
ence is alternately abstract or concrete, according to the point of 
view taken. But knowing well that so extended a question would 
require a whole volume, he restricts himself here to certain sugges- 
tive indications which I would advise the reader to seek out and 
ponder upon in the volume itself. Foolhardy as the attempt may 
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seem of attacking a question like this in a hurried manner, a classi- 
fication of the sciences might, it seems to me, be figured, roughly 
and provisorily at least, in the following manner (see adjoining 


figure): 


Let 4, B, C, D, £, F be the series of sciences, the definition 
and arrangement of which I shall not discuss at present. af will 
represent the order of evolution (the natural evolution of the facts 
and historical evolution according to Comte); a’f’ the order of in- 
creasing generality ; af” the order of increasing complexity. 4’, 
B’, C’, ... denotes the concrete plane or stage. A”, BY’, C”,... 
are the general sciences, the summit of the hierarchy. It would 
remain to sketch the interior distribution of each science. I have 
omitted to consider the applied sciences, or arts, in order not to 
overload this very simple diagram. 

‘¢This book,” writes M. Durand (de Gros) in his epilogue, 
‘¢is merely a succession of apfergus over a vast and almost virginal 
domain. . . . All that I have attempted to do is to raise into relief 
some of the principal points of this serra ignota of science, in order 
to enable future explorers to direct their footsteps with more cer- 
tainty.” The eminent author has succeeded in this enterprise as 
much as he could have hoped, and his beautiful work will I trust 
recall attention to studies which have been greatly neglected by 


recent schools. 
* * 


There is little space left for speaking of the last work of M. D. 
Mercier of the Catholic University of Louvain, entitled Zes origines 
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de la psychologie contemporaine. 1 remark with surprise that in a 
book bearing this title the name of M. Ribot is not mentioned a 
single time. M. Mercier has selected as the modern representative 
of English psychology, Spencer, of French psychology, Fouillée, 
and of German psychology, Wundt; and this selection alone is 
sufficient proof that his object has been to criticise the philosoph- 
ical status of the psychological problem, rather than to discuss the 
positive acquisitions of psychology. This criticism, I should state 
at once, is well conducted ; it has seemed to me instructive and 
impartial, and I think that its perusal will not be unprofitable, even 
if one does not accept the Neo-Thomistic doctrine expounded in 


the first chapter of the work. 


* 
* * 


There is still to be mentioned the work of M. L’Anse C. Prat, 
Destinte de l’homme, a work in which the author distinctly declares 
himself the champion of philosophical spiritualism and of the be- 
lief in a future life. M. l’Abbé Piat has eloquence, erudition, and 
ingenuity ; and yet I doubt if he will succeed in gaining the con- 
viction of critical readers, although he will certainly have diverted 
their thought into fruitful paths. True, our systems are only in- 
sufficient modes of viewing things ; and no sooner have we adjusted 
our telescopes than some cloud intervenes to obscure our vision. 
But that is the predicament of spiritualism as well as of positivism 
and idealism ; and it would be a great miracle indeed if men should 
not accept at once, if they were decisive, the proofs of their future 
existence, which is the thing perhaps to which their desires are 
most strongly attached. 

From M. Ernest NAvILLe we have the second edition of his 
work on free will, Le ibre arbitre, the merit of which I am glad to 
recognise, and which can properly be consulted on this insoluble 
question (insoluble because it involves, in my opinion, incommen- 
surable terms),—one of those questions which, as Macaulay said in 
his essay on Bacon, ‘‘have caused philosophers labors comparable 
to those of the souls of the damned in the Grecian Tartarus.” 
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I have been guilty of a grave omission in not mentioning and 
analysing, as I should have done, the important work of M. Pau 
Janet, Principes de métaphysique et de psychologie.1 have great ad- 
miration for the distinguished qualities of M. Janet, his knowledge 
and his character, and I have no prejudice against the spiritualistic 
doctrine of which he is the champion; but he will pardon me for 
not accepting either the definition which he gives of philosophy, or 
his conception of psychology, which already prejudge that doctrine. 
The analytic method pursued by him in defining philosophy leads 
him to present in his definition the equivalent of his own philoso- 
phy; while at the same time psychology is made the instrument of 
that philosophy. There are other divergencies to be noted, but I 
prefer to refrain from discussing them at present, and would refer 
the reader either to the work itself or to the exhaustive study of it 
which M. Bergson has given in the Revue philosophique for Decem- 


ber, 1897. 
* * 


From M. P. LacomsBeE we have an excellent work, Jntroduction 
al histoire littéraire,? written by a cultured man of letters and a 
good psychologist. M. Lacombe agrees with the majority of authors 

‘in holding that art is a species of play; he remarks in addition, 
and quite correctly, that artistic imitation, when it enables us to 
evoke at will and to repeat indefinitely the emotion which we sought 
in play, is also maintained by the excitation of our self-love, and 
he shows the important réle of self-love and of vanity in the senti- 
ment which impels the artist to create and to realise the dreams of 
his imagination. 

As to the conditions of a scientific literary history, M. Lacombe 
differs almost entirely from Taine; he rejects the doctrine of the 
‘literary race,” an idea which of all is false, and which led Taine 
to misunderstand the human substratum, the permanent psycho- 
logical foundation, which is only partly modifiable by environment 
and circumstances. With some reservation as to so sweeping a 


1 Paris: Delagrave. 1897. The other works are published by F. Alcan. 
2 Hachette, publisher. 1898. 
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condemnation of the ethnical factor, I should express this by say- 
ing that the race is at the bottom of the individual, and the man at 
the bottom of the race. 

An exposition of the conditions of literary history; the psychol- 
ogy of the artist and his public; the study of literature viewed from 
the point of view of its evolution, its environment, its forms, and 
its social réle; the psychology of style: such are the subjects 
treated in this work, and treated with tact and common sense. M. 
Bergson has restricted himself to considering French literature, so 
as to give more precision to his demonstrations. We cannot take 
it amiss if he has done so, especially as he arrives at results (and 


this is the essential point) which are applicable to all literature. 


* * 


From M. Epmonp Tuiaupiér:, finally, we have a little volume 
of thoughts bearing the title, Z’Odsession du divin.' I have previ- 
ously spoken here of the last volume of this author, Za soif de juste, 
which has since received the acknowledgment of the French Acad- 
emy. M. Thiaudiére is not a professional philosopher, but he is an 
acute moralist, high-minded and large-hearted, with whom intel- 
lectual companionship is extremely pleasurable. 

* * 

I had almost forgotten Z’£ducation des sentiments® by M. Fux 
Tuomas, a work to which I recommend the attention of education- 
ists and also of psychologists. M. Thomas has set himself the task 
of deducing from pure psychology practical hints for the education 
of children, and he is to be felicitated upon his undertaking, even 
though one may have doubts as to the actual efficacy of books of 
this character. The advancement of the species is effected ona 
thousand recondite paths, and we ought not to bar progress on any 


one of them. 


Lucien ARREAT. 
Paris. 


1 Fischbacher, publisher. 1898. | 2F. Alcan, publisher. 
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ZOROASTER, THE PROPHET OF ANCIENT IRAN. By 4. V. Williams Jackson. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1899. 
Pages, 312. ; 

Non-Christian religions possess for Christians an interest that stands in direct 
proportion to similarity of doctrine and the possible influence they may have had 
in building up Christianity. The main interest of comparative religion has so far 
been concentrated upon the relation of Buddhism to Christianity to the neglect of 
Mazdaism, and yet the latter is probably far more intimately related to Christianity 
and exhibits a number of striking and close resemblances which, it would appear, 
cannot be purely accidental. We are not over rich in authoritative statements of 
the religion of Zoroaster and have been anxiously waiting for a good work that 
would offer to the English-speaking world a summary statement of the main facts de- 
rived at first hand from the original sources. Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson's book 
fills this want, and yet such is the immensity of the material that it is a beginning 
only, which we may consider as the promise of a more complete work. It is impos- 
sible to cover the whole field in one volume, and Professor Jackson's book treats of 
Zoroaster and his life only, not of Mazdaism. It does not therefore touch upon any 
one of the problems that will render this noble religion of the struggle of the good 
against the powers of darkness so exceptionally interesting to us. There is scarcely 
any reference to the influence that Mazdaism may have exercised either upon Ju- 
daism! or Christianity?; the book is limited to a critical review of the material that 
is at our command concerning the life and death, the personal experiences, family 


1We have, for instance, positive evidence in the Septuagint that the holy fire in the house of 
the Lord was kept up not only under the protection but even at the express command of the 
Persian kings. The eternal lamps that are still burning in many of the Christian churches and 
are never missing in Roman Catholic churches, can directly be traced to Mazdaistic forms of 
worship and are a living evidence of the great influence of Zoroaster over the religious evolu- 
tion of the whole of civilised mankind. 

2The most surprising similarities in doctrine have been presented by Professor Jackson in 
a lecture which he delivered a few years ago at the convocation meeting of the University of 
Chicago; viz., the coming of the kingdom, the arrival of the virgin-born Saviour, the bodily re- 
surrection of the dead, the judgment at the end of the world and its final restoration under the 
government of the Saviour. 
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relations, the aspirations, rebuffs, and successes of the great Iranian teacher, the 
Prophet of the Lord Omniscient Ahura Mazda. 

As to the date of Zoroaster's birth Professor Jackson accepts the established 
tradition, viz., 258 years before the rise of Alexander's dominion, or 272 years be- 
fore his death, which, considering all in all, assigns Zoroaster to the years 660-583 
B.C. His native place must be sought in the west of Iran, in the district of Atro- 
patene, to the west of Media in the neighborhood of Lake Urumiah, a region of 
naphtha wells and oil fountains. The field of his main activity, however, lay in 
the East or Northeast of Iran, where we must look for the site of the kingdom of 
Vishtaspa (the Iranian Constantine, corresponding to the Buddhist Bimbisara). 

Zoroaster's family name ‘‘Spitama" is a patronym derived from a word that 
means ‘‘ white” and may accordingly be translated ‘‘ Whiting.” The meaning of 
the name Zarathushtra to a European ear is very prosaic, for usktra means 
‘‘camel” and zar may mean ‘‘old" or ‘‘fierce.” Thus the word meant either ‘‘the 
old camel” or ‘‘ fierce camel,” or ‘‘ the one who torments or robs camels.” 

Professor Jackson calls Zoroaster a Magian, accepting the word in the sense in 
which Herodotus uses it, as ‘‘a Median tribe”; and makes no comment on the sig- 
nificance of the word in the sense of priest. It almost appears that he regards the 
derivation of this Persian name from the Akkadian /mga and the Assyrian Maga 
i. e., priest, as improbable and not worthy of consideration. 

Zoroaster’s cousin, Maidhyoi-maonha, was the most zealous disciple of the 
new religion, the St. John of the Zoroastrians. Professor Jackson adds, ‘‘ He is a 
very different character from Buddha's traitorous and shismatic cousin Devadatta;” 
but why is he not compared to Buddha's other cousin, Ananda, who is the Bud- 
dhist St. John, whose name even resembles the Latin pronunciation ‘‘ Johannes"? 

There are sufficient evidences of a religious fermentation ‘which preceded the 
era of Zoroaster and we have good reasons to believe that his doctrine is the pro- 
duct of a long evolution. Professor Jackson sums up the result of his investiga- 
tions as follows : 

‘* Born in the fulness of time, he appears as a prophet in the latter half of the 
‘*seventh century before the Christian era, and the period of his activity falls be- 
‘tween the closing years of Median rule and the rising wave of Persian power. 
‘‘ He himself stands as the oldest type and representative of what we may call, in 
‘the language of the Bible, the laws of the Medes and Persians. His teaching had 
‘‘already taken deep root in the soil of Iran when the Jews were carried up into 
“captivity in Babylon and had learned of that law which altereth not, or before a 
‘Daniel came to interpret the ominous hand-writing on the wall which the sooth- 
‘‘sayers failed to read. Zoroaster is the contemporary of Thales, of Solon, or of 
‘*the Seven Sages of classical antiquity. He is the forerunner of Confucius, the 
‘philosopher who was to arise to expound to China the tenets of her people's faith. 
‘* By him is sounded in Iran the trumpet-call that afterwards echoes with a varied 
‘note in India when the gentle Buddha comes forth to preach to thirsting souls 
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‘the doctrine of redemption through renunciation. Zoroaster, finally, is the fa- 
‘'ther, the holy prototype, of those Wise Men from the East who came and bowed 
‘* before the new-born Light of the World in the manger-cradle at Bethlehem.” 

Buddha and Zoroaster are compared as follows : 

‘* Both these prophets were filled with a spiritual zeal for relieving a people 
‘and ameliorating their condition ; both of them were inspired with a righteous 
** hope of bettering their peoples’ lives and of redeeming them from misery and sin ; 
‘*and both men became founders of religious faiths. The end and aim in both 
“‘cases was in general alike; but the nature of the two minds and of the creeds 
‘'that were developed shows some marked and characteristic, if not radical, differ- 
‘tences. The faith of Buddha is the more philosophical ; the faith of Zoroaster 
‘the more theological. Buddha's doctrine is a creed rather of renunciation, quiet- 
‘ism, and repose ; Zoroaster’s creed is a law of struggle, action, and reform. In- 
‘* dia's so-called Prophet Prince is overwhelmed with the wretchedness of human 
‘* existence, an existence from which the sole release is absorption into Nirvana ; 
‘* Persia's Sage is equally cognisant of the existence of woe, but it is no world-woe 
‘without hope of triumphant domination. The misery which Zoroaster acknowl- 
‘* edges to exist is due to an Evil Principle against whom man must struggle all his 
‘life and fight the good fight which will bring final victory and will win joys eternal 
‘*at the resurrection. Nevertheless, as a faith in reality, Buddha's belief had in it 
‘‘more of the elements of a universal religion ; Zoroaster's faith, as Geldner has 
‘*said, possessed rather the elements of a national religion. Millions of human 
** souls still take refuge in Buddha; the faithful followers that bear the name of 
“Zoroaster to-day do not number a hundred thousand. In making such a com- 
‘*parison, however, with regard to the relative proportion between the two faiths 
‘*in the matter of present adherents we must not forget that national events and 
‘*external changes in the world’s history have contributed as much to this apparent 
‘‘disproportion as any inherent and essential difference between the nature of the 
‘*two creeds has done." 

The book is very conveniently divided into two parts, the text and the Appen- 
dices. The former comprehend all the material that will prove interesting to the 
general reader, but the latter are of greater importance to the scholar. They con- 
tain the justification of the opinions offered in the text of Professor Jackson's work, 
which are seven essays on (1) the name of Zoroaster ; (2) the dates of his life; (3) 
the chronological tables of Zoroastrian history ; (4) the geography of Zoroaster's 
birthplace and the scene of his ministry, greatly assisted by a large and excellent 
folding map of Iran ; (5) a collection of Greek and Latin passages in which Zoro- 
aster's name is mentioned ; supplemented (6) by allusions found in Armenian, Chi- 
nese, Syriac, Arabic, and Icelandic literature ; and finally a critical inquisition into 
the traditional images of Zoroaster, especially the picture in the fire-temple and 
Yezd and the Takht-i Bostan Sculpture. 

The Takht-i Bostan sculpture which we reproduce here, is the last one in a 
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series of six historical bas-reliefs in the valley of Takht-i Bostan, not far distant 
from Behistan near the city of Kermanshah. Professor Jackson says: ‘‘ The figure 
‘*would answer well to the glorified image, with ‘dazzling wand’ and ‘ lustrous 
‘glory’ around the head, which is the guise under which the Zoroastrian writer of 
‘the Zartusht Namah, in the thirteenth century, describes the vision of the Proph- 
‘*et’s appearance.” 

The following extracts from Professor Jackson's book show the diversity of 
opinion as to the identification of the various figures : 

‘*Sir R. K. Porter (p. rg1) regards the figure on the extreme left (or to the 
‘*right as we face the picture) as the god Ormazd presenting the ring or embiem of 
‘*sovereignty to Ardashir Babagan, who stands in the centre of the group, ‘and 


Tur Taxut-1 Bostan Scutrtore. [By permission of the publishers. ] 


‘both are trampling upon a similar royally-habited figure symbolical of the fallen 
‘ Arsacide.’ Of the fourth or remaining figure, the one in which we are particu- 
‘larly interested, Sir Ker Porter says (p. 192): ‘The personage to the right of the 
‘‘centre figure [or to the left as we face the group] is of rather a singular appear- 
‘‘ance. His head is protected by a similar kind of cap, but without the ball, and 
‘with the extraordinary addition of a circle of rays blazing round his head and 
‘‘down to below his shoulders. He holds in both hands a fluted staff, or sceptre, 
“of great length. The rest of his vesture nearly resembles that of the murally 
“crowned figure. He stands upon a plant, not unlike a sunflower, the stalk of 
‘which is short and thick, and curved down into a lower part of the rock. The 
‘‘prostrate person is greatly mutilated ; but his pearl-wreath, collar, and sword 
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‘‘show that his consequence was not inferior to the two who trample on him. . . , 
‘« The radiated personage [the one under discussion] may either be a personifica- 
‘tion of the Mithratic religion restored by him [i. e., by Ardashir, the central fig- 
‘‘ure]; which the sunbeams round the head and the flull-blown flower rising under 
‘their influence at his feet, seem to typify; or the figure may be meant for the 
‘* glorified Zoroaster himself ; some Persian writers ascribing to him the reflected 
‘*honor of that god-like attribute. The altar-platform near this bas-relief, and 
‘‘also the source of the river (two sacred Mithratic appendages), support the idea 
‘‘ that this sculpture contains more than human images.’ 

‘*Sir John Malcolm, History of Persia, new edition, London, 1829, speaks of 
‘*the two figures with the circle or ring as ‘two sovereigns upon a prostrate Ro 
‘* man soldier ;’ and he adds: ‘A figure supposed to be the prophet Zoroaster stands 
‘*by their side ; his feet rest upon a star, and his head is covered with a glory or 
‘crown of rays.’ And he adds in a foot-note, vol. i. p. 545 (cf. earlier edition i, 
‘*258): ‘I am informed by the Parsees, or Guebres, that in almost all the paintings 
‘‘or sculptures that represent Zoroaster he is always distinguished by a crown of 
‘rays, or glory.’ This shows, at least, the prevalence of a tradition that represen- 
‘* tations of Zoroaster were thought to be not uncommon, whatever we may think 


- 


‘*on the subject. 

‘*Edward Thomas, Sassanian Inscriptions, in the Journ. of the Royal Asi- 
‘* atic Society of Gr. Brit. and Ireland, new series, vol. iii. p. 267, n. 3, London, . 
‘* 7868... argues that the figure with the rays and staff represents the god Or- 
‘‘mazd. .. . As for the rays, he adds in a note that a similar form is given to Or- 
‘*mazd's headgear in a coin of Hormisdas II. The other two figures in our group 
‘‘he regards, as do others, to be the representation of Ardashir presenting the 
‘crown of Iran to his son Shapfir. Canon George Rawlinson agrees with Thomas. 

‘The Parsi scholar, Kawasjee Dinshah Kiash, who visited Takht-i Bostan in 
‘* 7878 and sketched the group, gives, in his serviceable book (7he Ancient Persian 
‘' Sculptures, p. 212), an interesting tradition regarding this bas-relief, saying : 
‘* «Owing to the deficiency in the inscription, tradition says: ‘‘ The first figure with 
‘‘ the club is that of the Prophet Zoroaster, the second is that of Gustasp, the fifth 
‘* king of the Kayanian dynasty, the third is that of his son, the mighty Asphandiar 
‘* [Isfendfar], who had established the Zoroastrian religion through the whole of 
‘+ Persia, and the last is that of Arjasp [viz., the foe of the faith], the grandson of 
‘* Afrasiab of Tooran, or Tartary. The circlet shows that the whole world is in 
‘their possession.”’ 

‘‘ The evidence on the subject of this particular sculpture, as we look it over, 
“seems to be about evenly balanced. Tradition apparently favors the identifica- 
“*tion of the effigy with Zoroaster; the more technical scholarly opinion of recent 
‘‘times, on the other hand, seems rather to regard the figure as a representation of 
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DIE GRIECHISCHEN CHRISTLICHEN SCHRIFTSTELLER DER ERSTEN DREI JAHRHUNDERTE. 
Herausgegeben von der Kirchenvater-Commission der Kénigl. Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. (1) Hippolytus. Vol. 1.: Part I., pp. 374+ 
xxviii; Part II., pp. 309-++x. Price, bound, M. 20.50. (2) Origenes. Vol. 
I., pp. 374-4+xcii. Vol. II., pp. 545. Price of both volumes bound, M. 33. 
Leipsic: J. C. Hinrichs'sche Buchhandlung. 1897-1899. 

We hail the appearance of the first volume of a new and great undertaking 
which has been made possible by a donation called the Wentzel-Stiftung, founded 
by Mr. Hermann Wentzel and his wife, Elise, née Heckman. It is devoted to the 
publication of critical text-editions, with German translations, of the Christian au- 
thors of the first three centuries who wrote in Greek, including the apocalyptica, 
Gospels and the late Jewish writings which have been adopted or somehow recog- 
nised by the early Christians, the various apocalypses, sibyls, etc. The New Tes- 
tament itself is excluded, having already received so much attention as not to be in 
need of new text-editions or translations. The publisher is J. C. Hinrichs, of Leip- 
sic, a house well known for its enterprise, especially in the line of theological litera- 
ture. As for the editors, the assistance of the most prominent scholars has been 
gained, viz., Diels, Gebhardt, Harnack, Loofs, and Mommsen. The much-lamented 
Dillmann, who died not long ago, appears also as one of the Commission. 

Considering the importance of the Christian writings of this period, and the 
light which a better knowledge of them will throw on the origin of Christianity and 
the formation of the Catholic Church, the new enterprise must be regarded as of 
special importance, and will no doubt be accompanied by good results. We can- 
not expect that the public will support a work which requires so much detail labor, 
and is practically material only for research. Thus the circle of readers is limited to 
scholars. A perusal of the patristic literature of this age is upon the whole neither 
satisfactory nor pleasant. The taste and the religious views have changed so much 
that the piety of the church fathers is sometimes even repulsive to modern Chris- 
tians; and the interest is mainly historical and scientific. Yet the problems at 
stake are by no means irrelevant; they will in the end be of absorbing interest, not 
only to the theologian in his studies, but to the large masses of Christendom who 
are anxious to understand the rise of their faith and the history of its evolution. 
While, therefore, the enterprise will naturally be of great consequence, we cannot 
expect that considered as a business undertaking it will be very lucrative. 

The first volume of the series begins with Hippolytus, one of the most prolific 
of writers, who lived at the end of the second and the beginning of the third century. 
He was not a Catholic bishop. He wrote in Greek, and he may have received a 
large part of his theological education in the East. We have, nevertheless, no rea- 
son to doubt the correciness of the historical data we have of him : that he lived at 
Rome, or rather, in Portus, opposite Ostia, and was banished in the time of Alex- 
ander Severus, in the year 235, together with the Roman bishop Pontianus, to Sar- 
dinia, where it is supposed he died. A marble statue of him—a work of uncertain 
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date, but not later than the fifth century—was dug up in Rome, in 1551, and is 
now preserved in the Vatican. He is represented as seated upon an episcopal 
throne, wearing the Greek pallium, over which the Roman toga is thrown. On the 
reverse side of the statue is given an incomplete list of his numerous works. 

The first volume of our collection contains Hippolytus’s commentary on the 
Book of Daniel and the Song of Songs, edited and translated into German by Prof. 
G. Nathanael Bonwetsch, of Gdttingen. They are a first edition, and possess there- 
fore especial interest to theologians, which is increased by the fact that the Book 
of Daniel was the leaven in the dough which started the fermentation of the period 
of preparation which preceded the origin of Christianity. The Book of Daniel was 
therefore naturally the most interesting book of the Old Testament to the early 
Christians, and the commentaries of the Church Fathers on its prophetic visions 
reflect more than any other writings the early Christian conception of the Old Tes- 
tament. The commentary on the Song of Songs is of interest because we have now 
positive evidence of the influence which Hippolytus exercised on Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, and on other later Christian writers, among them Gregory the Great. 

The second part of the first volume is an edition of the smaller exegetic and 
homiletic writings of Hippolytus, edited and translated by Hans Achelis, a private- 
docent of Géttingen. They are of less importance, but contain much detail ma- 
terial, most of which is new. . 

We miss in the introductory remarks both by Bonwetsch and Achelis, ref- 
erences to Hippolytus’s work on the Kefutation of Heresies, which was discovered 
on Mt. Athos, in 1842, as an anonymous MS., by Minoides Mynas, a learned Greek 
who had been commissioned by the French government to search for such treas- 
ures. An English translation of this important work which is one of the most im- 
portant sources concerning the heresies of the early Christians, by the Rev. S. D. F. 
Salmond, has been embodied in the ‘‘Ante-Nicene Christian Library " (Edinburgh, 
1868-1869). The relation of the commentaries of Daniel and the other writings of 
Hippolytus to his comprehensive work on Christian Heresies, and a corroboration 
or refutation of its genuineness, appears to be of too much importance to be dis- 
missed without mention. ; 

The edition of the text is, as was to be expected of the editors, excellent; the 
type and paper leave nothing to be desired; the introductory remarks are concise, 
perhaps too concise, and might have been more complete. The book would un- 
questionably have gained in usefulness if the authors had been more explicit as to 
the importance of Hippolytus and his works. We hope that later volumes which 
will probably contain further writings of the same author will embody a serviceable 
index, which is missing in the first volume. 

While reading the proofs of the present review, we are in receipt of two more 
volumes published by the Wentzel-Stiftung and comprising two stout volumes of 
Origen, containing the Greek of his book on Martyrdom and that of the eight 
books against Celsus, edited by Professor Koetschau. Even a superficial examina- 
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tion (for we have not yet found leisure to do justice to the work) shows that the 
text-revision is carefully made. The introduction of eighty-four pages gives to the 
reader all the necessary information of this most prominent church father. On 
account of the importance of the books of Origen, we hope to give a further anal- 
ysis of Professor Koetschau’s edition. P. Cc. 


ZOROASTRIANISM IN THE LiGHT oF THEOSoPHY. Being a Collection of Selected 
Articles from the Theosophical Literature. Compiled by Masarvanji F. 
Bilimoria, Pp., 362+-xxiv. Bombay: ‘‘Blavatsky Lodge,” Theosophical 
Society. Madras: Headquarters, Theosophical Society, Adyar. London 
Agents: The Theosophical Publishing Society, 26 Charing Cross, S. W. 

The articles collected in this volume possess different values, and while they 

are full of vague ideas, as is usually the case with theosophical literature, they also 
contain suggestive thoughts, which will prove valuable hints to students of Zoroas- 
trianism. The chief editor, Mr. Nasarvanji F. Bilimoria, is one of the most im- 
portant contributors, and his articles touch upon the most important points, such 
as the ‘‘sacred haoma tree.” Other writers represented are H. S. Olcott, Khar- 
_ sedji N. Seervai, N. D. Khandalvala, B. E. Unwala, Walter R. Old, Baker Hud- 
son, and Alexander Wilder. The articles are entitled: ‘‘The Spirit of the Zoroas- 
trian Religion,” ‘‘The Septenary Nature of Man,” ‘'The Sun as a Symbol of 
Ahura-Mazda," ‘‘Philosophy and Ethics of Zoroaster,” ‘‘Sun-worship and Fire- 
worship,” ‘‘ Transmigration in the Avesta,” ‘‘The Ceremonies,” etc., etc. A great 
number of the contributors being Parsis, the book may fairly be considered a sign 
of the interest which they take in their venerable religion. The influence of Ma- 
dame Blavatsky and Mrs. Besant upon the style of reasoning is apparent ; but the 
general spirit of the book is praiseworthy, and we cannot do better than to repeat 
the following lines of Prof. W. M. Flinders Petrie, in a letter to the secretary of 
the Parsi Panchdyet, Bombay: ‘‘I need hardly say how gladly I should do any- 
thing I could to forward research in the Iranian regions; and what satisfaction it 
is to see the able descendants of so noble a race turning their attention to research 
in their history and origins.” wd P. Cc. 


VORLESUNGEN UBER DIE PRINCIPE DER MgcHANIK. Von Ludwig Boltzmann, 
Erster Theil. Mit sechszehn Figuren. Leipsic: J. A. Barth. 1897. Pp., 
241. Price, 6 M. 

Professor Boltzmann, the versatile and indefatigable occupant of the chair of 
theoretical physics in the University of Vienna, has been hovering of late years 
with peculiar predilection over the problems that unite, or rather separate, physics 
from philosophy, and his views, both from their outspokenness and their intrinsic 
fitness, deserve consideration. Two scientific thinkers seem to have furnished the 
_ greater part of the stimulus to his reflexions—Hertz and Mach—and in express or 
tacit reference to these men he has developed his views. 
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Hertz in particular he treats with loving kindness. The expositions in the In- 
troduction to the latter's Mechanics seem to have made a profound impression 
upon him ; their beautiful and clear-cut language, which reminds us of the lucid 
style of David Hume or of D'Alembert, and preserves all the traditions of the eigh- 
teenth century, have given to Hertz’s ideas a precision and faultlessness of form 
which ensure their retention by all who have ever lent themselves to their influ- 
ence. These ideas would undoubtedly be denominated ‘‘superficial" by the ana- 
lytical psychologist, and by the ponderous ontological philosopher, who estimates 
the value of a system by its unintelligibility; and it must be admitted that they do 
smack of the art of the “¢¢érateur. But they are clear, and that is half their vic- 
tory. It is therefore clearly intelligible that Professor Boltzmann's views should 
throughout be saturated with Hertz’s phraseology. The influence of Mach has 
been more subtle, but the undercurrent is plainly perceptible. The notions of men- 
tal adaptation, of the réle of comparison in science, etc., not to speak of technical 
contributions proper, play a considerable part in the development. 

We are concerned, in this notice, with Professor Boltzmann's views of the 
theory of scientific explanation only and not with his system of mechanics ; .he has 
developed these views partly in the introductory sections of the present work, and 
partly in his essay On the Methods of Theoretical Physics in Dyck’s catalogue of 
the Niiremberg-Munich Exposition of Mathematical and Physical Models. We 
shall make use of both sources in our remarks. 

The discussion largely centers about Kirchhoff's definition of mechanics, in 
which the term ‘description ” figures; and, since the far-reaching implications of 
that term and of its correlative ‘‘comparison ” are not generally and exactly under- 
stood, we shall first give a brief exposition of their meaning, making this exposition 
the burden of our remarks. 

Bare description does not necessarily constitute the essence of science. When 
Kirchhoff said, to the horror of most contemporaneous physicists, that it was the 
object of mechanics to describe in the simplest and completest possible manner the 
motions occurring in nature, he demonstrably did not mean that the essence of 
mechanics was a statistical word-for-fact tabulation of the motions of the universe ; 
if he had, the Mécanique Analytique of Lagrange might have been written by a 
Patagonian savage. He merely aimed at a restoration of the Newtonian ideal of 
science, which had been intimated before him by D’Alembert, and had been stated 
contemporaneously with him by Mach. That ideal was, in stating the facts to 
state only the facts, or relations of facts, involved, and not to state purely super- 
fluous matter and creations of the imagination, or even analogies, not involved. It 
was description of actualities as opposed to description of fictions. Hypotheses 
non fingo, said Newton ; ‘‘I make no hypotheses.” I state only what is necessary 
and sufficient to describe what gravitation is, what moving force is; I supply no 
supererogatory speculation as to what are their occult causes. The real aim of 
Newton and Kirchhoff, thus, was the ousting of metaphysics from science. 
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But there is another feature involved that is not usually considered. The law 
of the inverse squares, for example, zs a description of the motions of the heavenly 
bodies, but it stands on an entirely different plane from the description of a topo- 
graphical chart of the State of Illinois. The ultimate object in duzlding up the 
science of mechanics is to afford the means for rapidly and completely describing 
the motions of nature ; the formule of mechanics Jotentially involve the descrip- 
tion, but in themselves they are more than the description. The elements of form 
economy, and necessity are very insufficiently emphasised here. 

And now as to comparison. There is a deep significance in the remark which 
Agassiz is said to have made to the unsuccessful naturalists of America in his day : 
‘*You are too much déscriptif, too little comparatif.” The element of comparison 
is at the basis of all scientific explanation ; and scientific description, understood 
in its highest as well as in its lowest sense, always proceeds by comparison. When 
the savage saw a spirit in the magnet; when Newton likened the falling of the 
moon to the earth, to the phenomenon of the falling of a stone to the ground ; when 
Pascal repeated with mercury in water the experiments which nature was daily 
making in the atmospheric ocean around him; when electrified bodies were con- 
ceived to be freighted with fluids which attracted and repelled each other; when 
the development of the foetus was conceived as a repetition of the development of 
the race; in each case people regarded these phenomena as explained. For un- 
familiar events familiar events were substituted, which the imagination readily fol- 
lowed.! The analogy at the basis of the explanation will vary from the crudest and 
wildest of resemblances, to such exact comparisons as the undulatory theory of 
light and electricity. But it is at bottom always comparison. The terminology of 
colors and numbers even was originally based on comparison. But when colors 
and numbers acquired significance independently of any definite objects and any 
definite connexion, they were raised to the abstract plane ; and explanations which 
involve such elements are called direct descriptions, on the ground of the fact that 
the comparisons involved in them have been shorn of all concreteness and etherial- 
ised to the point of suggesting no obscuring connotations whatever. The notion of 
mathematical function itself has passed through this process; it was geometrical 
with Leibnitz ; algebraical with John Bernoulli; and has become a general and 
almost purely logical concept with recent thinkers. 

And so we may conceive the very instruments of mathematics itself as analo- 
gies and models, only of an ultimate and highly abstract order; quantitatively, 
the course of nature runs as the course of certain functions, or mathematical 
models, runs; and we thus bring under one conception the whole theory of scien- 
tific explanation. Direct description by absolute abstract analogy is the ideal; 


1See The Open Court, Vol. IX. p. 4450, ‘An Episode in the History of Philosophy,” for the 
views of Adam Smith on this subject; and for a full exposition, cf. Mach’s Popular Scientific 
Lectures, 3rd edition, Chicago, p. 236. 
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indirect, by more or less crude analogy, is most commonly the practice. (Termin- 
ology of Mach.) The former has been best exemplified in Galileo, Newton, La- 
grange, and Kirchhoff; the latter in Faraday, Maxwell, and Lord Kelvin, who 
spoke in parables, dealt with so-called mechanical analogies and models and dy- 
namical illustrations, and expressly disclaimed the reality of their fictions, but re- 
vealed withal a magnificent expanse of truth. Can this be said to be a reaction? 

Professor Boltzmann, who distinctly mentions this development, seems to think 
so. But the reaction will, in our opinion, be found to be only apparent. The famous 
model from which Maxwell is said to have derived the equations that so touched 
the imagination of Hertz was itself the incorporation, or at least the suggestion, of 
those equations ; and only in so far as it actually agreed in a formal aspect with 
reality was it of value to Maxwell. The mode/ constituted the real discovery of 
Maxwell; if he had not hit upon the right model, he would not have hit upon the 
right equations; ultimately the crude model was abandoned and the equations 
alone substituted for reality! A very rough diagram is a great help in solving a 
problem in geometry ; but the roughness of the diagram is not the gist of the solu- 
tion; the diagram merely helps to carry the thought and suggest the true relations ; 
only in so far as the rough diagram contains the true relations is it essential to the 
result. 
And so it was with the mechanical models and dynamical illustrations of Max- 
well. ‘‘I have used them,” says Maxwell, ‘‘to assist the imagination, not to ac- 
count for the phenomena.” And again, ‘‘ The author of this method (referring to 
Lord Kelvin’s ‘Mechanical Representation of Electric, Magnetic, and Galvanic 
Forces’) does not attempt to explain the origin of the observed forces by effects due 
to these strains in the elastic solid, but makes use of the mathematical analogies of 
the two problems ¢o assist the imagination in the study of both.” 

. We see, accordingly, that ‘‘description ” in science involves (1) an elimination 
of the metaphysical elements from science, (2) economy and simplicity of the no- 
tions of science, and (3) the power of reconstructing nature. But we saw that there 
was more involved in it than a bare vecétal of experience. It involved prediction 
of experience and reconstruction of experience. It included that additional some- 
thing which Goethe had in mind when he said, ‘‘ Experience is only half of expe- 
rience.” 

And what is Professor Boltzmann's attitude to this ideal? He believes it to 
be but a passing stage in the development of the theory of scientific explanation ; 
he accepts it, but with qualifications. pat 

Professor Boltzmann is a mechanicalist and an atomist in physical doctrine, a 
champion of pure analogy in scientific explanation and discovery, a repudiator of 
the absolute congruence of nature with the so-called laws of science, and so forth, 


1Boltzmann, Katalog mathematischer und mathematisch-physikalischer Modelle, Afparate 
und Instrumente, Munich, 1892: C. Wolf & Sohn. 
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and so forth. In all this he is upheld by the current conceptions of physics. For ‘‘de- 
scription,” he is prone to substitute, as we have seen, analogies, comparisons, and 
models, which are not necessarily bound to agree in all points with the phenomena 
which they are invented to explain, and which have the remarkable advantage over 
the ‘‘ hypotheses” of the classical theoretical physicists, that no minor disaccord 
with nature destroys their reality! His ideals, as we have also intimated, lie rather 
with the school of Faraday, Maxwell, and Lord Kelvin, than with those of Galileo, 
Newton, Lagrange, and Kirchhoff. He is of the opinion that without the use of 
hypothetical elements no progress of knowledge is possible beyond the unsimplified 
noting of individual phenomena in memory. All simplification of memory-pictures, 
all apprehension of uniformities, and all rules designed to embrace complicated 
phenomena in a concise and simple manner, and to predetermine their course, rest 
upon the employment of representative pictures, or images, which have been ob- 
tained from the consideration of other simple phenomena and volitional acts, which 
are quite extrinsic to those to be explained. But it is only fair to say that his ob- 
jections are not based upon the untenability of Kirchhoff's ideal, but rather upon 
the unsuspected identity of that ideal with the very doctrine of atomism which it 
would replace. For example, Professor Boltzmann holds that the naked enuncia- 
tion of partial differential equations and the prediction of phenomena by the same, 
without reference to the physical or metaphysical forces or agents underlying these 
phenomena, constitute a process which itself involves an appeal to extrinsic ele- 
ments. The equations are merely rules for constructing certain numeral series, or 
manifoldnesses, which have no direct and intrinsic connexion with the events them- 
selves. So also the electro-magnetic equations of Maxwell contain hypothetical and 
adscititious elements,—elements which have been transferred from our observation 
of finite bodies and applied to purely theoretical fictions which have no more ob- 
jective validity than have the atoms, and whose justification consists merely in the 
agreement of their results with experience, which is also the criterion of the valid- 
ity of the atomic theory. 

Professor Boltzmann repudiates the contention that adscititious gheaante are 
added to the facts by atomism, and not by the partial differential equations ; and, 
further, he would limit his atomism to the minimum amount of properties needful, 
entirely unadulterated with metaphysical additions. His atomism, thus, would it- 
self constitute the nearest possible approximation to Kirchhoff's ideal. He admits 
the possibility of some other equally satisfactory explanation of nature, but before 
the atomistic doctrine is discarded he demands that one of equal clearness and ex- 
actitude be substituted for it. Hic Rhodus, hic salta!/ In fine, he claims the 
same abstract advantages and excellencies for his system as Kirchhoff does for his, 
and we are inclined to conclude that his partial opposition to the latter is due toa 
sincere endeavor to embrace under a single point of view the two ideals of research 
which have made most for the advancement of science. Virtually, the two are the 
same, The refinement of the notions of atoms, centers of force, etc., led ultimately 
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to Kirchhoff's ideal, and it will ultimately dispense with that intricate scaffolding - 
which entwines the edifice of recent physics, It is an ascending process of abstrac- 
tion merely, in which the unessential is inevitably eliminated. 


* * 


Of the mechanics proper of the volume, we may say that Professor Boltzmaan 
has sought to reinstate the science in its old form, as opposed to the newly-promul- 
gated reconstructions, which have given it an entirely foreign dress. At the same ~ 
time, his aim is to profit by the new criticisms and to avoid the old obscurities,— 
to free the old system of its defects while not destroying its familiarity. The work 
is complementary to his Gastheorie, which is not yet completed. The present 
volume is the first part ; the second part will treat more particularly of the princi- 
ples required in the Gastheorie. T. J. McCormack. 


Drs M&THODES DANS LES SCIENCES DE RAISONNEMENT. Par /J. M. C. Duhamel, 
Membre de I'Institut, etc., etc. Five Vols. in 8vo. Paris: Gauthier-Villars, 
55 Quai des Grands-Augustins. Price, for the entire work, 27 fr. 50c. (Also 

singly.) 

The present work is divided into five parts. It is not new, having first been 
published in the period from 1866 to 1872. It is a classical production in the phi- 
losophy of the exact sciences, but as it has not had the vogue in America or in 
England which from its general excellence and originality it deserves, and as its 
various parts have run through several editions, some of which are quite recent, 
we hold ourselves justified in giving a general characterisation of its objects and 
contents. 

M. Duhamel was born in 1797, and died in 1872. He held relatively high rank 
as a mathematician, but his chief fame rests upon his successful activity as an edu- 
cator, as an author of high class mathematical text-books, and as a shaper of meth- 
ods of instruction. He was educated at the Ecole Polytechnique, and was asso- 
ciated with the same institution as professor for more than thirty years. The idea 
of the present work on the philosophy of the exact sciences took its origin when he 
was a student engaged with the classical difficulties that, from the inception of phi- 
losophy, have ever disquieted the thinking mind. The career of instruction which 
he subsequently adopted involved, to his conscientious feeling, the obligation of 
removing these difficulties. It was not in his nature to affirm the exactitude of 
things concerning which he was himself in doubt ; neither could he be content with 
possessing the conviction of that exactitude while unable to impart it to his pupils. 
His inward sense revolted against the counsel of D'Alembert, ‘‘ Keep on, and faith 
will come to you.” The imperative duty of his new calling, therefore, was, first, 
to remove the difficulties for himself, and, secondly, to give a clear and rigorous 
elucidation of them for the benefit of his pupils. 

Such was the origin of the great work before us. It is the achievement of a 
mathematically trained mind, and exhibits the usual excellencies and shortcomings 
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of this type of thinking. It is also a characteristic production of French thought, 
preserving the main traditions of the philosophy and psychology of Descartes, and 
of the deistic theology of the eighteenth century. 

In studying the general questions presented by the development of the mathe- 
matical sciences, M. Duhamel was naturally led to study the same methods as em- 
bodied in the various other rational sciences, whatever their nature and scope. His 
original task was thus broadened into a study of pure logic in its entirety, to which 
he restricted himself, quite to the exclusion of psychology. The first part of his 
work treats of the methods of reasoning to be pursued in the resolution of prob- 
lems presenting themselves in any science in which research starts from ideas that 
are admitted as self-evident, and from principles that are regarded as certain. His 
logic differs from the syllogistic logic of Aristotle as improved by Euler; for he be- 
lieves it to be a contravention of reason to seek the necessary and sufficient criteria 
for determining the correctness or falsity of deductive thought, when it is known 
that the reasoning necessary to establish these criteria must be conducted without 
their assistance,—all of which can by hypothesis lead only to uncertain results. 
The correctness of a deduction is recognised by its evidence, and Descartes, in sub- 
jecting all knowledge to the touch-stone of this feeling or sentiment of evidence, 
rejected all the precepts of logic, as unfit guides in the search for truth. Such was 
the opinion, also, of the author of the famous Port Royal Logic, who, while ad- 
mitting the uselessness of the syllogistic rules for deduction, recommended them as 
an exercise for the mind. It is strange, M. Duhamel thinks, that Aristotle, intel- 
lectual giant that he was, should not have considered the analytical method which 
has been attributed to his master, Plato,—a method in which M. Duhamel discov- 
ers the key to the logic of science, and which is applicable not only to mathematics 
but to all sciences in which reasoning from necessary and sufficient data is in- 
volved. The logic of Aristotle was occupied exclusively with defining the precau- 
tions which were necessary to avoid incorrect conclusions, which in practice there 
is scarcely any danger of drawing, instead of detailing methods according to which 
the deductions should be conducted in order to demonstrate a doubtful proposition 
or to solve some given problem. 

We shall now give a few brief indications of the method and type of thought 
which M. Duhamel himself pursues. The state of certainty is produced in man by 
the vivid sentiment of truth, that is, by evidence. But this evidence is not infal- 
lible; it must be admitted with extreme reserve. There are truths, however, the 
evidence of which strike all minds immediately, and which must be admitted as 
points of departure; and the object of methods of reasoning is by the assistance of 
these truths to establish others which will produce in men the same sentiments of 
evidence. Higher beings would have no need of such methods, but would see the 
truth directly by the same evidence with which we saw the initial truths. To such 
beings our methods would be unnecessary ; an are made only to supplement the 
weakness of the human mind. 
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The necessary relations derived from the nature of certain things are the laws 
of those things. The definition of a thing is the statement of the relations connect- 
ing it with known things. The operation of the mind by which we arrive at the 
knowledge of an unknown relation from other known relations is called deduction, 
or reasoning. The deduction is effected by the sentiment of evidence, which has 
need of no rule, and can be supplanted by none. The syllogism is a mere tautol- 
‘ogy; it merely tells us that when we have discovered that a certain property be- 
longs to some individual thing, we have the right to assert that it belongs to that 
individual thing. The errors committed in reasoning spring far less frequently 
from mistakes of deduction than from the incorrectness of the initial propositions. 
The place where the error is most likely to arise is in the establishment of the gen- 
eral propositions of science, and in the act of determining whether given individual 
things are really comprised in those propositions. When a proposition has risen 
to the stage of an axiom, it exhibits all the guarantee that one can hope for, inas- 
much as it has the sanction of all mankind at all times; it must be believed in, or 
‘we must renounce the usage of our intelligence ; it is one of those beliefs that have 
been inspired in man by the author of his existence, and by which man has never 
been lead into error. Besides these primary propositions, there are less certain 
truths which are called axioms of the second order, and an additional class of prop- 
ositions which are designated conjectural, such as our belief in the existence of 
matter, the belief in the determinateness of things, and so forth, and so forth. 

In the entire first volume we detect the distinguishing marks of the scientific 
philosophy of the middle of this century : the repudiation of metaphysics, the sub- 
stitution therefor of an equally fragile philosophical foundation, a certain indepen- 
dence of religious dogma, but in place of the latter, a hereditary dependence on 
the central principle of the deistic philosophy. The general test of truth is ev7- 
dence, which has an entirely subjective, but no objective, criterion, unless it be 
the old theological criterion of Descartes, that God can never have willed to de- 
ceive his creatures. 

The foundations past, the reasoning is more solid, In the remainder of the 
first part of the work we have a very fine discussion of the principles of formal 
logic, the methods of deductive procedure in science, of the methods of analysis 
and synthesis, and many luminous remarks upon the history of scientific logic with 
Plato, Aristotle, Euclid, Pappus, Descartes, Bacon, Arnaud, Condillac, and the 
rest. Incompatible and contradictory propositions are defined ; the possibility of 
drawing correct conclusions from false premises is clearly discussed ; the nature of 
the rational sciences is analysed, and their classification for the purpose in hand 
briefly indicated; the various methods for demonstrating the correctness or falsity 

. of propositions is given; and so on. 

The greatest stress is laid by the author on his enunciation of a new form of 
the ancient method of mathematical analysis, which he has perfected, extended, 
and made more precise. The method of analysis as defined by Euclid regards a 
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proposition as demonstrated when the inquirer has deduced from that proposition 
as a necessary consequence some other proposition which is already recognised as 
true; but the statement of the method is faulty, for it is well known that true prop- 
ositions can be correctly deduced from false propositions. The exposition of the 
ancient method of analysis as given by Pappus is the same as that of Euclid, but 
in this exposition a check is placed upon the reasoning in that it is required that 
the analytical demonstration shall be reversed, and the chain of ratiocination con- 
ducted backward synthetically from the result reached by analysis, to the original 
proposition. The method of analysis which M. Duhamel proposes, and which is 
necessarily followed in every case where rigorous demonstration is effected, avoids 
the reversion of the process, and renders the analytical procedure alone sufficient. 
But the analytical procedure of M. Duhamel is rather a procedure of discovery ; it 
requires the investigator to search for some proposition of which the original prop- 
osition is a necessary consequence; and then again to search for some other propo- 
sition of which the one which was first sought is a necessary consequence; and so 
on, until a final proposition is reached of which the proposition next to the last is a 
necessary consequence. It isa method for seeking and not necessarily a method 
for finding. And we may add that the reversion of procedure which is regarded as 
the defect of the method of Pappus is not really avoided, but is effected step by 
step and coincidently with the analysis. It is to be observed, further, that the re- 
version is necessary, for unless the successive propositions are reciprocal the de- 
duction could not proceed from the proposition to be established to that which was 
sought and which is known to be true. So much for Jrofositions. The procedure 
' for the solution of problems is analogous, but more varied. 

Having thus in the first part of his work expounded what a rational science 
denotes, how it takes its being, of what nature are its problems, and what the 
methods are that guide the mind in its search for their solution, M. Duhamel has 
proceeded in the second and third parts of his work to apply these general consid- 
erations to the most perfect of all the sciences, namely, to the science of numbers 
and to the science of space. He considers these branches of knowledge as to their 
mode of origination, establishes their primary data,—that is to say, the data which 
are necessary and sufficient for determining the nature of their subject-matter,— 
and then proceeds to their development, not in all their details as expounded in 
special treatises, but in a perfectly general manner, so as to reveal the concatena- 
tion of the ideas in each of these branches, their most natural order of presenta- 
tion, and the spirit of the various theories in which they have been embodied. Al- 
though commencing with the beginnings of mathematics, these sections are not 
intended for beginners; they involve a philosophy of arithmetic, algebra, analysis, 
and geometry which will appeal more particularly to instructors and to advanced 
students. But it must be remarked here that, so far as the subject matter allows, 
the very simplest illustrations have been selected. Only where complications them- 
selves involve difficulties of principle are they attacked. 
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In the fourth part of the work, M. Duhamel has applied the general considera- 
tions developed in the first part to mechanics or the ‘‘science of forces.” Techni- 
cally this is one of the most important parts of the work. 

In the fifth part, which is a very brief posthumous publication, he has attacked 
the problems of ethics, sociology, and theology. He had intended this section to 
be the final application of the principles so finely expounded in the work proper. 
“The scientific spirit,” he said, ‘‘is the only legitimate guide in the study of any 
subject in which the elements exhibit relations which admit of the employment of 
reasoning.” The scientific spirit, in this same sense, is made his only guide in his 
excursions into the realm of sentiment and of faith. It is distinctly the weakest 
part of the whole work, and offers a fine specimen of the very type of research 
which he sought to undermine by his investigations on the methods of science. 
Objection cannot be made so much to his reasoning as to the premises from which 
his reasoning starts; and such premises, as all know, are largely a matter of hered- 
ity, constitution, personal experience, and habit. But it seems impossible that a 
man who was a contemporary of Darwin, Strauss, and Renan could have uttered 
opinions like those here given on the origin of life and the system of divine provi- 
dence. Of the discoveries of modern research in the domains of biology, ethnol- 
ogy, anthropology, and sociology, there is no trace or appreciation. Of the nobility 
of character, purity of sentiment, and high ideality which pervade this part of the 
work, there can be no question whatever; but when we look back upon the fine 
achievements in the theory of knowledge, in logic, mathematics, and mechanics, 
and formal philosophy generally, which the preceding parts exhibit, it is impos- 
sible to conceive that this last part was elaborated by the same mind. Neverthe- 
less, from the point of view of the deistic theology itself, the development must be 
regarded as a considerable advance upon the old position. , 

This fifth part is in no sense an integral portion of the work, and is entirely in 
the nature of an appendix; it can be neglected. Each other part is complete in 
itself and obtainable by itself. And many will find here the elucidation they seek 
on all the subjects enumerated. T. J. McCormack. 


GRUNDRISS EINER GESCHICHTE DER NATURWISSENSCHAFTEN. Zugleich eine Ein- 
fihrung in das Studium der grundlegenden naturwissenschaftlichen Littera- 
tur. Von Dr. Friedrich Dannemann, Direktor der Realschule zu Barmen. 
II. Band: Die Entwicklung der Naturwissenschaften. Mit 76 Abbildungen, 
zum gréssten Teil in Wiedergabe nach den Originalwerken und einer Spek- 
traltafel. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engelmann. 1898. Pp., 435. Price, 
M. 10.50, bound. 

Dr. Friedrich Dannemann has just published the second volume of his History 
of the Natural Sciences, which was begun in 1896. Volume I. consisted of a series 
of extracts from the works of the great natural philosophers and scientific inquirers 
. of all ages, and aimed to give in each case a specimen of the spirit and power which 
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created the great fabric of modern language. In some respects the undertaking 
necessarily bore the impression of being fragmentary, and the majority of readers 
will be more pleased with the present second volume, which is a systematic and 
connected story of the development. 

The author has had the advantage of the material gathered in Engelmann's 
series of Scientific Classics; and he has consciously exploited this fund to the full- 
est extent, Reproductions of original instruments and apparatus, of original dia- 
grams and illustrations, which could otherwise have hardly been obtained, are 
strewn throughout the work, and greatly enhance its attractiveness and worth. 
Thus, for example, there are reproductions of the picture of the human muscular 
system given in the great work of Vesalius, printed in 1543; the telescopes and 
astronomical diagrams given in the works of Kepler ; pictures of Gilbert's celebrated 
work On the Magnet; Tycho Brahé's quaint azimuth quadrant; the electrical ma- 
chine and air-pumps of Guericke; Huygens’s clocks; Leeuwenhoek’s illustrations 
of human tissues; Ledermiiller’s illustrations of infusoria; the first electric pile of 
Volta; Hauy’s dodeckahedra; and the plate of the spectrum analysis first pub- 
lished by Kirchhoff and Bunsen, in 1860; etc., etc. 

Dr. Dannemann has not slurred antiquity, and has given a much more appre- 
ciative estimate of the achievements of the ancients than is generally found in 
works of this character. He has not omitted to emphasise the consideration of the 
social and religious factors which have influenced science, and in many cases has 
well characterised the constant struggle for existence among ideas which has been 
a distinguishing mark of the development of modern knowledge. Mechanics, phys- 
ics in all its branches, chemistry, astronomy, zodlogy, botany, and biology, come 
successively under his ken. The presentation generally is continuous and pleasing, 
and the author is to be congratulated upon the successful issue of his task. The 
book is one which fills a real want, and should be welcomed by all instructors of 
science. T. J. McC. 


PRISMATIC AND DIFFRACTION SpEcTRA. Memoirs by jJoseph von Fraunhofer. 
Translated and edited by J. S. Ames, Ph. D., Professor of Physics in Johns 
Hopkins University. New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 1898. 
Pp., 68. Price, 60 cents. 

Tue Free Expansion oF Gases. Memoirs by Gay-Lussac, Joule, and Joule and 
Thomson. Translated and edited by J.S. Ames. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers. 1898. Pp., 106. Price, 75 cents. 

It was inevitable that some English or American scientist should have been 

led to follow the example of Professor Ostwald, of Leipsic, in the publication of a 

‘series of Scientific Classics, and it is well that the work should have fallen into such 

good hands as those of the present editor and publishers. The new English series 

is termed ‘‘ Harper's Scientific Memoirs," and will be similar in contents to the 
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German series published by Engelmann, of Leipsic. Nevertheless, it is not a slav- 
ish imitation of its prototype, but in many respects embodies real improvements 
over its predecessors. The selection of memoirs is not entirely the same, and it 
seems likely that, for the present at least, it will be limited to physics. The editor 
is Dr. J. S. Ames, professor of physics in Johns Hopkins University, the associate 
of Rowland, the author of an excellent text-book on the 7heory of Physics, and 
an independent inquirer of merit. Professor Ames has edited and translated the 
first two volumes of the series, the names of which are given at the head of our re- 
view; he has supplied prefaces characterising the scientific importance of these 
two memoirs, has in each case added helpful bibliographies, and has made indexes, 
something which is never found in a German book. 

The historical importance of the first volume, which is made up of the memoirs 
of Fraunhofer on prismatic and diffraction spectra, may be best seen by a glance 
at the history of the subject. The spectrum of the sun which Newton first observed 
in 1666 through a small round opening in a shutter was impure. Wollaston, whose 
memoir is also printed in the first volume, was the first (1802) to obtain a pure 
spectrum, in which he observed several dark lines, which he interpreted as the 
demarkations of the spectral colors. In 1814, Fraunhofer independently discovered 
these lines, which in all physics now bear his name. Like Wollaston, he also at 
first used a slit and prism; but his most important discovery was that the same 
phenomena could be obtained by means of gratings made up of wires or ruled 
on glass. The interpretation of the physical meaning of the Fraunhofer lines was 
reserved for the genius of Kirchhoff. ~ 

The ‘‘great merit” of the memoirs of Fraunhofer here reproduced is charac- 
terised by the editor as ‘‘the systematic and logical method by which he proceeds 
from investigation to investigation.” And it is to be noted that the choice of these 
memoirs as the initial number of the new American series of scientific classics has 
a peculiar significance through the fact that in this country to-day, and at Johns 
Hopkins University, the finest diffraction-gratings in the world are made, and that 
at that university the researches which took their origin in Fraunhofer's investiga- 
tions have been pushed through Professor Rowland to their highest consequences. 
The general importance of the American contributions to this subject can be clearly 
seen by a glance at the bibliography given in the book. 

The second number of the series is that on the free expansion of gases, being 
the memoirs of Gay-Lussac, Joule, and Thomson. They form part of that magnifi- 
cent scientific development of the nineteenth century which constituted the founda- 
tion of the doctrine of the conservation of energy and its extension into the science 
of thermodynamics. Most of these essays are not generally accessible to scientific 
students, and it must be regarded as nothing less than a boon that they have now 
been placed within easy reach. The Memoirs will be especially valuable to stu- 
dents of the philosophy of science. It is here that science can be seen in its mak- 
ing, and the stimulus which comes from contact with the great minds of its found- 
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ers cannot be overrated. We hope to mention the succeeding numbers of the series 
as they appear. T. J. McC. 


LECTURES ON THE GEOMETRY OF PosiTION. By Theodor Reye, Professor of Math- 
ematics in the University of Strassburg. Translated and edited by Thomas 
F. Holgate, M. A., Ph. D., Professor of Applied Mathematics in North- 
western University. Part I. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1898. 
Pp., 248-++xix. 

Reye’s Geometrie der Lage has long been a celebrated book in the English- 
speaking world, and has been made the foundation of many English expositions of 
the subject, notably that of Professor Henrici in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
But it was not until last year that the work could be consulted by students ignorant 
of German. This was made possible by the translation of Professor Holgate, who 
deserves the thanks of all students of pure geometry for his laborious task. 

Modern synthetic geometry is mainly a development of the nineteenth century. 
Prior to that time, and particularly in antiquity, geometrical discoveries, while im- 
portant, were largely of a fragmentary and disjointed character, and not connected 
by systems of general principles ; and, if we except the method of analysis attrib- 
uted by Pappus to Plato, there was no general system of procedure by which new 
discoveries could be made possible. It was precisely this defect that lead Descartes 
to substitute for the ancient methods that powerful instrument of discovery called 
analytical geometry, which evolved new truths by sheer mechanical procedures 
alone, and which, by its great success, diverted the minds of philosophers and 
scientists for nearly two centuries from investigations in pure geometry proper. 
The new movement began with Monge'’s work on Descriptive Geometry and Ponce- 
let's Treatise on the Projective Properties of Figures (1822), in which last work 
the principles of continuity and reciprocity and the method of projection were used. 
The successors of these great inquirers were Steiner, Chasles, Von Staudt, and two 
living authors,—Reye and Cremona. 

The real distinction between the old and the new geometry, as represented by 
the names last mentioned, can be summed up in the fact that while the former was 
almost entirely metrical, the latter is almost purely positional. For example, in 
the old geometry we constantly deal with such things as the bisection of segments 
of straight lines, with right angles and perpendiculars, with ratios, proportions, the 
computation of areas, and, in its subsequent development, with trigonometric ra- 
tios and the algebraic equations of curved lines, all of which involve the idea of 
measurement. But in pure geometry nothing of this kind is introduced, although 
its results admit of metrical application. There is no talk of isosceles or equilateral 
or right-angled triangles, rectangles, regular polygons, etc. The centres, axes, and 
foci of conic sections ‘‘ are considered as incidental only to the general theory; but, 
on the other hand, we are made acquainted with properties of these curves which 
are more general and more important than those to which most text-books of ana- 
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lytical geometry are restricted." In pure geometry we start with a small number 
of so-called ‘‘ primitive forms,” and, from the simple relations obtaining between 
these, proceed to forms of the second order, and so on. The generality and com- 
prehensiveness of the results, which are not based solely on metrical considerations, 
are such that the most important of the properties of conic sections proved in the 
text-books of analytical geometry are merely special cases of its theorems. 

The preliminary knowledge necessary for the prosecution of synthetic geom- 
etry is not great ; a profound knowledge of the old geometry is not required ; but 
skill in producing mental images of geometric forms without the use of diagrams is 
important, as is also a knowledge of perspective or central projection, as well as of 
descriptive geometry generally. Conversely, the study of synthetic geometry is a 
great help to the prosecution of the last-mentioned studies themselves. 

Its distinctive educational result would be, therefore, to enhance the devel- 
opment of the power of imagination, for which its study can be particularly recom- 
mended. The author believes that this is best obtained by the method of Von 
Staudt which ‘' excludes all calculations, be they complicated or not, which make 
no demands upon the imagination," and '‘ arrives at the knowledge of the geometric 
‘truths upon which he bases the geometry of position, by direct visualisation.” But, 

in absolutely discarding diagrams, and other auxiliaries of the visualising sense, 
Reye has not followed Von Staudt. He has not sought to increase the difficulties 
of the subject. 
The tendency of all recent educational methods lies in this direction: the ut- 
most development of the powers of sense’ and consequent imagination. Here lies 
the basis on which the abstract must build, and the more perfect that basis the 
more solid will be the superstructure. The most powerful pleas of the greatest of 
recent mathematicians have been made for ‘‘ visualisation"; and it is to be hoped 
that the present beautiful volume will mark, in English-speaking countries also, a 
distinct stage in the progress towards this goal. T. J. McCormack. 


La Gfomftrig GREcquE. Comment son histoire nous est parvenue et ce que nous 
en savons. Essai Critique. By Paul Tannery. Premiére Partie: His- 
toire générale de la géométrie élémentaire. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 1887. 
Pages, 188-++vi. Price, 4 fr. 50 c. 

RECHERCHES SUR L’HISTOIRE DE L'ASTRONOMIE ANCIENNE. By Faul Jannery. 
Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 1893. Pages, 370-+-viii. Price, 6 fr. 

The researches of M. Paul Tannery in the history of ancient mathematical 
and physical science are well known. To call wider attention to his investigations 
we should like to mention two of his works in this field. The first of the books 
listed at the head of this notice deals with the traditions which prevailed on the 
history of geometry among the Greeks. For a knowledge of Greek geometry proper, 
says the author, we must study the writings of Euclid, Archimedes, Apollonius, 
and Pappus; but for the history of the science we must go to other sources; and 
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to give a methodical criticism of these sources has been his object. He would as- 
certain how these traditions have been formed, how they have been transmitted, 
upon what data they originally rested, what is their degree of general probability, 
etc. Such a task is a condition precedent to any attempt to write the history of 
Greek mathematics. but it is a task which has not yet been accomplished, at least 
for the science at large. 

The treatment centers necessarily about Proclus, but is by no means limited to 
this author. The work is divided into fourteen chapters, devoted to such subjects 
as the following: The Epoch of Geminus; the Classification of Mathematics ac- 
cording to Geminus; the Applications of Geometry in Antiquity; the Tradition 
concerning Pythagoras ; the Elements of Euclid ; Hippocrates of Chios; the Tech- 
nology of the Elements of Euclid ; the Successors of Euclid ; Hero; and so forth. 

The second volume mentioned is mainly consecrated to giving a complete and 
exact analysis of the great Almagest of Ptolemy which is the epitome and codifica- 
‘tion of the astronomical knowledge of the ancients. The author has sought to 
trace from a new point of view the entire development of the positive astronomical 
knowledge of the Greeks, and has also insisted upon the difference between the 
successive conceptions which have been formed of celestial science. He has been 
obliged to omit the consideration of what he regards an important factor in this 
process; namely, the great influence which was exerted on the progress of real as- 
tronomical knowledge and on the formulation of theoretical questions by the vari- 
ous superstitions prevailing in antiquity with regard to the stars, and particularly 
by the superstitions of the official astrology. The opportunity for the full treat- 
ment of this question he deems not yet ripe, inasmuch as a sufficient number of 
cuneiform texts has not yet been deciphered to exhibit the Chaldean doctrines in 
their entirety, and to enable us to distinguish in their astrology what was original 
from what is modern. Also, for the opinions of the early Greek physiologers, 
he refers the reader to his celebrated work, Pour l'histoire de la science helléne 
(Paris: Félix Alcan. 1887). 

A further effort of M. Tannery has been to separate in the A/magest the orig- 
inal contributions of Ptolemy from those of his predecessors, particularly of Hip- 
parchus. Even the contributions of Hipparchus to astronomical science appear to 
M. Tannery to have been greatly exaggerated. Without the labors of the earlier 
astronomers of the Alexandrian school,—and especially those of Apollonius,—Hip- 
parchus wonld have been unable to accomplish the best part of the work which has 
made him immortal. And without Hipparchus, Ptolemy could never have com- 
posed his Almagest. The history of ancient astronomy, therefore, presents az aspect 
of continuity from Eudoxus to Hipparchus, and the conception of such a develop- 
ment is far more natural and comprehensible than that of the entire constitution of 
the science by a single man, as it is pictured in so many books to-day. 

There are fifteen chapters, the subjects being : (1) The Greek Conception of 
Astronomy; (2) The Greek Conception of Astrology; (3) The Mathematics of Alex- 
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andria ; (4) The Postulates of Astronomy According to Ptolemy; (5) The Spher- 
icity of the Earth; (6) The General Movement of the Planets; (7) The Circles of 
the Sphere ; (8) The Length of the Solar Year; (9) The Tables of the Sun; (10) 
The Periods of Hipparchus for Lunar Movements; (11) The Tables of the Moon ; 
(12) The Parallaxes of the Sun and the Moon; (13) The Prediction of Eclipses 
(14) The Theory of the Planets; and (15) The Catalogue of the Fixed Stars. 

An appendix contains a number of studies on important special points, and 
also a translation of an Arabic treatise by M. De Vaux on Celestial Spheres. pxpx 


Cours Publié sous la direction de 
M. Darboux, doyen de la Faculté des Sciences de Paris. Paris: Armand 
~ Colin et Cie., 5 rue de Méziéres. 
Lecons d'Arithmétique théorique et pratique. Par Judes Tannery. 
Large 8vo. Pp., 510. Price, 5 fr. 
Legons de Géométrie (Géométrie plane). Par Yacques Hadamard. 
Large 8vo. Pp., 308. 6 fr. 
Lecons d’Algébre élémentaire. Par M.C. Bourlet. Large 8vo. Pp. 
550. 7 fr. 50. 
Lecons de Trignométrie rectiligne. Par M. C. Bourlet. Large 8vo 
Pp., 322. 6 fr. 
Lecons de Cosmographie. Par MM. 7isserand et H. Andoyer. Large 
8vo. Pp., 370. 6 fr. 

The new ‘complete course of elementary etbanaiite”. now publishing in 
France under the supervision of M. Darboux, member of the Institute and dean of 
the Faculty of Sciences at Paris, is in many respects a notable one, and, as the ex- 
pression of one of the most significant reforms of modern education, deserving of 
the best attention of American and English instructors of mathematics, as well as 
of all others interested in this study. The language of the books is easy, and the 
commonest reading knowledge of French will suffice for access to this unique store 
of knowledge, compiled by some of the best of modern specialists under the direc- 
tion of one of the most distinguished of living mathematicians. The books are in- 
stinct with the modern spirit, are thoroughly alive to the exigencies of present life 
and practice, and are remarkably cheap. In addition, they deviate so widely from 
the inherited routine practices of American and English text-book making as to 
furnish, through this feature alone, a powerful stimulus to the student or teacher. 

The first volume is the Avthmetic of M. Tannery (510 pages),—a complete, 
detailed and accurate exposition of the science, not containing everything under 
the sun, nor being a digest of everything ever written on the subject, but in the 
main practical and natural despite its insistence on method and the mass of appar- 
ent superfluities which so large a work must contain. It goes to the kernel of its 
subjects, begins with the concrete, proceeds gradually to the abstract, seeks to illu- 
minate the ¢echnique of operations by the exposition of the logic at the bottom of 
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them, and ultimately lands the student among the elements of the theory of num- 
bers. The principles are uniformly emphasised; there are occasional historical 
notes; and great attention has been paid to the examples, which are not a collec- 
tion of puzzles but an organic record of practical mathematical thought, culled 
from a multiplicity of sources. Noteworthy are the treatment of fractions and 
irrational numbers, the insistence on methods of approximation, the introduction 
of the notion of limits, and the discussion of the relations of continuous quantities 
and numbers. 

The text-book on Algebra (548 pages) is by M. C. Bourlet, professor in the 
Lyceum of Henry IV. It begins with a long and detailed exposition of the theory 
of negative numbers, on the ground that a systematic exposition of the commuta- 
tive, associative, and distributive properties of operations with numbers is funda- 
mentally that of ‘‘algebraical operations.” Examples of functions of a single vari- 
able have been introduced, as have also the graphical representation of the variation 
of a function, some few notions of analytical geometry, and the doctrine of deriva- 
tives. In the selection of methods, preference has always been given to that which 
admitted of subsequent extension. The employment of modes of exposition, which 
must afterwards be abandoned, has been absolutely eschewed. Thus an economy 
has been attained which in the higher branches is destined to bear multiple fruit. 
The author, who has consulted the classics and the best foreign text-books, has 
devoted the same care to the selection of his examples as M. Tannery, and pro- 
duced upon the whole an exemplary work. 

The treatise on Plane Trigonometry is also by M. Bourlet (322 pages). The 
bulk of the book is devoted to the matter required by the general French pro- 
gramme for elementary mathematics, while a more advanced appendix of 75 pages 
is designed for special students of mathematics. This appendix treats of the trig- 
onometric representation of imaginary quantities, the formula of Moivre, the roots 
of imaginary quantities, binomial equations, and the trigonometrical resolution of 
cubic equations. The main text is divided into three parts. The exposition begins 
with a discussion of the theory of vectors, equipollency, resultants, algebraical and 
geometrical sums, projections, etc. The first book deals with the fundamental for- 
mulz, the fundamental relations, and the fundamental operations. The second 
book deals with trigonometrical equations, the construction of tables, logarithms, 
etc. The third book is devoted to the solution of triangles, and the many various 
applications of the latter theory. 

M. Hadamard’s Plane Geometry takes up some 308 large octavo pages. In 
the composition of his work the author has kept the fact constantly in view that 


geometry occupies the first place in mathematical instruction. It is the simplest _ 


and most accessible form of reasoning, and the scope and fecundity of its methods 
are far more immediately palpable than those of the relatively abstract theories of 
arithmetic and algebra. In view of its unique position, the science is thus capable 
of exercising a powerful promotive influence upon the activity of the mind. This 
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influence the author has sought to develop by arousing and fostering as much as 
possible the originality and initiative of the student. He has given as much room 
as possible to the exercises, which as a rule are of a studied, connected character. 
He has added in an appendix a valuable note on the methods of procedure in geo- 
metrical discovery, and also notes on the postulate of Euclid, regarding which the 
ideas of modern geometricians have taken so clear and definitive a form as to ren- 
der it possible to give some exposition of their ideas in an elementary work. There 
is also a note on the problem of tangent circles and one on the notion of areas. To 
the third book, which treats of similitude, etc., a modern supplement has been 
added, treating of vectors, transversals, reciprocity, the anharmonic ratio, poles 
and polars, inverse figures, etc. All such innovations have given a distinctively 
modern stamp to the treatment, which in all matters where generality is involved 
departs radically from the methods of Euclid and Legendre; for example, the con- 
sideration of the directions of rotation of angles has enabled the author to give full 
generality to the propositions regarding circles, without rendering these proposi- 
tions less simple or elementary. 

The Cosmography of M. Tisserand, director of the Paris Observatory, and 
M. Andoyer, lecturer in the Faculty of Sciences of Paris, is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the text-book and reading literature of astronomy. The authors understand 
the art of separating what is essential from what is accidental, without destroying 
the intrinsic beauty of the science. The many current fictions of astronomy are 
frankly stamped as such, and the solid acquisitions clearly delineated. The devel- 
opment of the text is clear, accurate, and methodical; little mathematics is re- 
quired, and that not extending beyond elementary trigonometry. The most recent 
investigations have been recorded so far as possible, and twelve excellent plates, 
which have been made from the best modern photographs of the heavens, have 
been added to the work. Considerable matter of those branches which are called 
physical geography and mathematical geography has been incorporated. At the 
conclusion, more than one hundred pages have been given over to the history of 
astronomy, and to notes upon special technical points of difficulty. 

The two succeeding volumes of the series are announced as being in the press; 
they are a treatise on solid geometry by M. Hadamard, and one on mechanics by 
M. Koenigs. 


LETTRES INSDITES DE JoHN Stuart Mitt A Aucuste ComTs. Publiées avec les 
résponses de Comte et une introduction par Z. Lévy-Bruhl. Paris: Félix 
Alcan. 1899. Pp., 560-+-xxxviii. Price, 10 fr. 

The Letters of August Comte to John Stuart Mill were published in 1877 by 
the Society of Positivists. The letters of Mill were not included in the volume. 
Professor Lévy-Bruhl, who was fortunately able to procure a faithful copy of Mill’s 
letters, now publishes the text of the correspondence on both sides. 

The letters are eighty-nine in number, and extend over a period of six years 
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(1841-1847). The correspondence was from the start actively conducted, two let- 
ters having been exchanged nearly every month. It began with expressions of 
fervent admiration on the part of Mill, and it was not until the exchange of thought 
degenerated into controversy that the zeal of the two philosophers abated. It 
throws a strong light on the character of the two men, and the gentleness and re- 
ceptivity of Mill are sharply contrasted with the intellectual rigidity of Comte. 
Comte was relentless in the support of his system. Mill proposed that they discuss 
together their ‘‘opinions” on a certain point; Comte answered that he had no 
opinions”; he had a body of doctrine, a system ; it was the precise object of his 
philosophy to do away with ‘‘opinions.” He could not understand how he could 
be led to ‘‘ modify his opinion” upon any given point. All that he would admit 
was that his opinion could be proved incompatible with his system. That sys- 
tem he believed to be demonstrated beyond a doubt; his philosophy was a sci- 
ence ; and with it his whole being was identified. He could not understand how 
his English friends could accept one part of it and reject another, and it was ulti- 
mately his greatest grief that his sociology, which to his mind was the flower of his 
doctrine, should have been the point of greatest dissent. He believed Mill to be an 
unqualified adherent of his doctrine, and when he discovered that he was not, his 
interest in him waned. Through Mill, he eventually received what he called his 
‘‘ English subsidy " (6000 fr.) from Grote, Sir William Molesworth, and Mr. Raikes 
Currie, and was astonished when at the end of a year it was not repeated. He could 
not understand how any person who accepted his philosophy and religion could re- 
fuse financial support for its propagation, especially when such a person were rich. 

The picture here offered of the great French philosopher is a very fine one, 
and the portrayal of the character of the English thinker has also taken a pleasing 
form. The one was the incarnation of rigor, the other was the embodiment of in- 
tellectual hesitancy. Mill could not be got to adopt a definitive opinion ; he was 
not disposed to sacrifice the least particle of truth for the sake of rigorous consist- 
ency. Professor Lévy-Bruhl has well characterised the two types. The march of 
the philosophical thought of Comte, he says, is comparable to a straight line; that 
of Mill is comparable to a sinuous curve which indicates at every point of its path 
the influence to which it has been subjected. At one time the curve approached 
very near to the straight line, but it afterwards veered widely from it. 

This collection of letters traces an extremely interesting episode in the intel- 
lectual ‘history of the nineteenth century. For social philosophy in particular it is 
of great importance, and the editor, Professor Lévy-Bruhl, is to be congratulated 
upon the service which he bas rendered in publishing the volume. T. J. McC. 


KLEINE MATHEMATISCHE BIBLIOTHEK AUS DER SAMMLUNG GOSCHEN. Leipzig: G. 
J. Géschen'sche Verlagshandlung. 1898. Price, each volume, 20 cents. 

A series of scientific and literary manuals is now being issued by Gdschen of 

Leipzig, which deserves notice both from its remarkable cheapness and from the 
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intrinsic value of many of its numbers. The little volumes of the Sammlung Go- 
Schen, which vary in the number of their pages from one to three hundred, are 
bound in flexible covers of a size convenient for carrying in the pocket, and cost 
but eighty pfennigs, or twenty cents apiece. The ground covered by the series is 
a broad one, embracing nearly the whole of German literature, editions of the early 
and medizval classics, the modern masterpieces, foreign histories, grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and so forth, and so forth. The sciences are well represented in man- 
uals of astronomy, geology, mineralogy, physical geography, botany. zodlogy, chem- 
istry, anthropology, and so forth. But the mathematical group is perhaps the most 
complete of all. It has been published under the editorial direction of Prof. Her- 
mann Schubert, of Hamburg, a former contributor to Zhe Monist, who has em- 
bodied his views on arithmetic and algebra in one of the first of the volumes, and 
has added to it in another a collection of examples. Professor Schubert has also 
compiled a Zable of Four-Place Logarithms which is unique in the respect that 
it is printed in two colors, and that tables of anti-logarithms are given, which dis- 
pense with interpolation. Prof. G. Mahler has written the text-book of Plane 
Geometry, the diagrams of which are printed in double colors, red and black; 
Professor Btiirklen has compiled the book of Mathematical Formule, running from 
arithmetic to the calculus; Dr. Sporer has written the Viedere Analysis, which 
contains the algebraical matter necessary to the introduction to the Calculus, which 
has been treated in two volumes by Dr. Junker. The two Analytical Geometries 


have been written by Dr. M. Simon, and the Projective Geometry by Dr. Doehle- 
mann. Three volumes on Theoretical Physics have been contributed by Dr. Jager, 
of the University of Vienna; there are also manuals of perspective and drawing. 
The volumes, while not at all uniform as to their apparent purpose, method, or 
simplicity of presentation, are in the main to be commended. pb. 


Dig ENERGETIK NACH IHRER GESCHICHTLICHEN ENTWICKELUNG. Von Dr. Georg 
Helm. Mit Figuren im Text. Leipzig: Verlag von Veit & Comp. 1898. 
Pages, 370++xii. Price, M. 8.60. 

Dr. Georg Helm, professor in the Royal Technical Academy of Dresden, is 
well known in Germany in connexion with the recent developments of the doctrine 
of energy, and especially with the controversies which have arisen regarding this 
branch of general physical science. He is eminently fitted, therefore, for the pro- 
duction of a work of the present character, and every physicist and student of phi- 
losophy will find both the compilatory and original part of his work of value. It is 
a compendium both of the history and the methodology of the subject. 

The book is divided into seven parts: the first deals with the history of the 
law of the conservation of energy in its earliest form, from the vague metaphysical 
ideas of the ancient Greeks down through the conceptions of the mathematical 
physicists of the eighteenth century to the enunciations of Robert Mayer and 
Helmholtz; the second deals with the work of Carnot, Clapeyron, and the prelim- 
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inary researches of Thompson ; the third part deals with the thermodynamics of 
Clausius, Thompson, and the rest, as does also the fourth part; the fifth part is 
concerned with the réle which the doctrine of energy now plays in chemistry, and 
deals largely with the work of the American inquirer, Gibbs, which was so long neg- 
lected ; in the sixth part we have a treatment of mechanics on the basis of the law 
of energy ; in the seventh, a discussion of the factors of energy ; and in the eighth, 
a characterisation of the mechanical drift of the conceptions of energy, an excur- 
sion into the nature of atomism and the general methods of science. The entire 
literature of the subject, both German and foreign, has been carefully explored by 
Dr. Helm. B. 


L’ANNE£E BIOLOGIQUE. Comptes rendus annuels des travaux de biologie générale 
publiés sous la direction de Yves Delage, Professeur 41a Sorbonne. Avec 
la collaboration d'un Comité de Rédacteurs. Secrétaire de la rédaction, 
Georges Poirault, Docteur és sciences. Deuxiéme année 1896. Paris: 
Schleicher Fréres. 1898. Pages, 808-+-xxxv. 

The present Année biologique is for the year 1896, and shows an increase of 
seventy-six pages over its predecessor for 1895, which was the first volume of the 
publication. The labor involved in the compilation of such a work as the Année 
biologique is enormous, and it is to be expected that the sacrifices of time and labor 
which have been made by the editor and his many associates will be appreciated 
by the scientific world. Without some such work as this in biology, it would be 
impossible for any one to keep the merest record of the myriad publications which 
‘are, or may be, of importance in some special branch. The Année biologique dif- 
fers slightly from other year-books in that it is not merely a catalogue of the pub- 
lications in biology, but a compendium and logical index of ‘the progress of the sci- 
ence for each year; and also in that the greatest stress is laid not upon facts, but 
upon the explanation of facts. The province of biology has been divided into 
twenty departments, and the work in each department made distinct from the rest. 
Some of the titles are as follows: The cell, fecundation, parthenogenesis, ontogen- 
esis, teratogenesis, general morphology and physiology, heredity, variation, the 
origin of species, geographical distribution, mental functions, etc. The present 
volume is supplied with an analytical index, but we wish that some prefatory re- 
mark like that which accompanied the first volume, and also a synoptic table of 
conterits, might have been added. Without these it is difficult to obtain a general 
and broad view of the contents. HB. 


Art & ITaLicr; ATTORNO ALL’ ITatia PreistTorica. By G. Sergz, Turin. Fratelli: 


Bocca, 1898. Pages, iv, 228. 
In this book, Number 4 of the Piccola Biblioteca dt Scienze Moderne, Profes- 
sor Sergi discusses the problem of the origin of European populations and civilisa- 
tion, a problem which to his mind has not yet been solved. After showing the 
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entanglements into which those have been led who sought to unravel the historical 
- threads interwoven in modern European life, he attributes their failure to the in- 
adequacy of the criteria by which they have attempted to classify the races which 
at one time or another have appeared on European soil, and proposes another 
which, though not peculiar to himself, has been by him most thoroughly demon- 
strated and most widely applied. This criterion is, in a word, the form of the skull. 
Human skulls, he declares, are distinguished by many typical forms, with many 
subforms which are variations of the type. These typical forms have undergone no 
variations from the time represented by the earliest human remains. 

There is nothing new in this, of course, to those who are familiar with Profes- 
sor Sergi's contributions to Anthropological science. It is set forth at length in his 
monumental work on 4/rica, and elsewhere. But in applying it to the classification 
of early European races he overturns accepted theories in a way which renders the 
expression, ‘‘making the dry bones rattle,” almost realistic. He separates the races 
finds for instance that a primitive Mediterranean stock practised inhumation, while 
the Aryans cremated their dead, and with this clue establishes a priority in time 
and Italian occupancy of the Mediterranean stock. This stock, the earliest inhabi- 
tants of Italy, belonged to the Zurafrican species which occupied the whole basin 
- of the Mediterranean. He is able to point out to his own satisfaction the particular 
races indigenous to Europe, as the Neanderthal, for instance, which, he says, is 
probably of European origin, and to remove the Aryans from the position usually 
accorded them as the founders of European civilisation. It is the Mediterranean 
stock, he concludes, which now for the third time dominates Europe. 

The reader will find in the second and third chapters an extended and interest- 
ing discussion of the Terramare and ancient pile-dwellings which have provoked so 
much discussion. Professor Sergi brings to the discussion of these remains of 
primitive civilisation, as well as to his main thesis, a wealth of learning and ob- 
servation which assures respect for his opinions, whether they are accepted or not. 
A number of illustrations in his book assist the reader in grasping his arguments. 

I, W. H. 


Papers oF THE ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF America. CLASsIcAL II. 
REPORT ON THE INVESTIGATIONS AT Assos, 1882, 1883. PartI. By Joseph 
Thacher Clarke. With an Appendix. Printed at the Cost of the Boston 
Society of Architects. New York: Published by The Macmillan Company, 
66 Fifth Avenue. 18098. Pages xvi, 376. oa 

This volume contains a valuable addition to the Preliminary Report issued in 

1882 of the Investigations made at Assos, in the years 1882 and 1883, which re- 

sulted in discoveries which, in.the words of Mr. C. E, Norton, President of the 

Archzological Institute of America, who has supplied an Introductory Note to the 

work, make possible ‘‘a complete recovery of the plan and elevation of civic struc- 

- tures quite unique in design and plan.” A letter to Mr. Norton from Mr. Edward 
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C. Cabot, President of the Boston Society of Architects, which contributed towards 
the expenses of the expedition inaugurated by the Archzological Institute, is still 
more emphatic in its expression of the value of the results attained. Mr. Cabot 
writes: ‘‘This new exposition of the Greek spirit has proved far more complete 
‘‘than the most sanguine friends of the enterprise had anticipated. It has shown 
‘‘us the Greek architect experimenting with forms, and profuse in invention, yet 
‘always with self-denial and a just reserve of force; it has given us, perhaps, the 
‘*best lesson yet derived from Greek antiquity in the grouping of buildings; it has 
‘‘thrown new light upon the divine virtue of simplicity in art, it has given us sub- 
‘stantially the only examples of the practice of the Greeks in domestic and civic 
‘works, and, in short, it seems to have brought nearer to our sympathies and com- 
‘‘prehension that spirit which the conditions of modern architecture require as a 
‘‘corrective and purifying force.” 

It is impossible to enter here into any detailed account of the Investigations, 
full particulars of which are given in the three earlier chapters of the Report. 
These contain in addition disquisitions by Mr. Clarke on various questions arising 
out of the discoveries made, particularly on the significance of the Temple sculp- 
tures, the most important of which represent the adventures of Herakles among 
the Centaurs. The eastern and western facades were ornamented with heraldic 
sphinxes, the derivation and significance of which are treated of at considerable 
length. The relation of the sphinx to the griffin and leopard figures receives full 
consideration and is ably dealt with, as is the subject of one of the Temple reliefs 
supposed to represent the struggle of Herakles with the monster Nereus. Mr. 
Clarke gives various reasons, however, for believing that the combat is that which 
is said to have taken place near the coast of the Troad between Herakles and the 
sea monster who threatened the life of Hesione, owing to the wrath of Poseidon 
against Laomedon, king of Troy. This legend is one of the oldest of the Trojan 
Cyclus, and connected, says the author, with the primitive history of the country, 
and is repeatedly referred to by the singer of the Homeric epics as if familiar to all 
his hearers. We must refer our readers who are interested in mythic lore to the 
pages of Mr. Clarke's Report for further information on the subject. Its last chap- 
ter is occupied by an investigation into the age of the Temple of Assos, and the 
conclusion reached is that it was erected during the period which had seen the 
termination of the Persian wars, towards the middle of the fifth century before 
Christ, when the Greeks of the Asiatic coast were in the first enjoyment of their 
relief from Oriental oppression, and thus, notwithstanding the archaic character of 
its sculptures, of nearly the same date as the Parthenon. The explanation of this 
fact will be found in the Report, which contains numerous plates with figures in - 
the text and is highly interesting reading, and an Appendix treating of the relations 
of modern to an ancient life and various other topics. The two Archzological So- 
cieties concerned in its production are to be highly commended for giving so valu- 
able a document to the reading public and to the service of art. C. S. Waxg. 
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Diving IMMANENCE: AN Essay ON THE SPIRITUAL SIGNIFICANCE OF MATTER. By 
J. &. Mlingworth, M. A., author of ‘‘Personality, Human and Divine.- 
New York: The Macmillan Company. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd 
1898. Pages, xvi+-254. 8vo. Price, $1.50. 

The author of this work, like the majority of religious thinkers at the present 
day, accepts the theory of evolution, which he applies to the development of re- 
ligion. This becomes more definite in the course of ages, its revelation being more 
precise. The ‘‘congruous climax" of such development is the Incarnation, which 
on the other hand presupposes such a past. To establish this position is the aim 
of the author's argument, the effect of which on any particular mind will depend 
entirely on its predisposition. Those who accept the opinion that God is immanent 
in nature, that is in matter, which thus acquires a spiritual significance, cannot 
reasonably deny that He is immanent in man, who is part of nature, and the Chris- 
tian evolutionist will be prepared to entertain the belief that Jesus Christ was an 
actual divine Incarnation, seeing in him the culmination of God’s immanence in 
the world of matter. Mr. Illingworth examines the usual arguments against the 
Incarnation and has no difficulty in showing that, in the absence of antecedent im- 
probability, they have no real weight. It is in reality a question of fact, and as 

‘this is supposed to be unique, and from the nature of the case cannot be supported 
by direct evidence, its truth or otherwise must be judged of by the test of prob- 
ability. 

Mr. Illingworth argues that the Incarnation being an unique event is not mi- 
raculous in the sense in which this term is used by the opponents of the doctrine 
and he makes the Incarnation support its accompanying miracles instead of taking 
the latter as evidence of its truth. The real evidence of the fact, according to his 
view, consists in the character of the personality of Jesus, the Incarnation finding 
its proof in ‘‘the self-revelation of a person to persons,” who were so impressed by 
the revelation that they accepted the divine origin of their Master as a fact which 
they afterwards proclaimed to the world. The evidence is thus spiritual and was 
addressed to spiritually-minded persons, but the author admits that the working of 
miracles was ‘‘an integral element in the total impression which He produced.” 
It was, indeed, a very important element in the eyes of the ordinary multitude, 
and to disprove the miracles would have been a serious bar to the success of the 
mission of the founder of Christianity, the continued existence of which is the 
strongest argument in its favor. Miracle has given place to prophecy, for, as Mr. 
Illingworth says, ‘‘after overcoming the world for nineteen centuries, in the precise 
way that He foretold, the power of Christ is as strong as ever upon earth to-day. 
This, then, is our modern equivalent for the signs and wonders of an earlier age.’ 

Nevertheless, it by no means proves the fact of a divine Incarnation’s having 
taken place. The teaching of a unique doctrine, such as ‘‘God is love," supported 
by the performance of acts, such as curing the sick by a touch or a word, which 
were out of the ordinary course, although not miraculous, would have been at- 
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tended with the result which actually occurred, if the time had arrived for the spir- 
itual seed to be sown. There is really no evidence in support of what Mr. Illing- 
worth rightly speaks of as the foremost miracle recorded in the Gospels,—the virgin 
birth of Christ. The Incarnation is made to support this miracle, as well as to 
sanction the sacraments of the Church, which it will do if it is an actual fact, and 
we are thus carried back to the original point, the immanence of God in nature 

that is, in the material world. If the truth of this can be established, then there is 
no difficulty in believing that the divine Spirit instead of merely pervading matter 
in general came to manifest itself particularly in organic existences and afterwards 
more especially in mankind as the culmination of the development of animal life 

Finally the manifestation of the divine spirit might occur through a particular in- 
dividual, and such a person would be properly regarded as a divine incarnation ; 
but it is evident that the event having been gradually brought about would not pos- 
sess the supernatural character required by the Christian doctrine of Incarnation. 
Indeed, all men must under such circumstances be considered incarnations of divin- 
ity, and this would seem to be the legitimate inference from the doctrine of divine 
immanence as interpreted by the light of the theory of evolution. Such a view 
would hardly be acceptable to Mr. Illingworth, however, as it would leave no room 
for the miraculous in connexion either with the Incarnation or with succeeding 
events, and therefore the fact would be valueless as evidence of the supernatural 
character of Christianity. 


Mr. Illingworth’s work is an ingenious attempt to reconcile Christian teaching 
with scientific thought through the intermediary of the idea of the immanency of 
God in nature, and although we do not think he is successful, his argument de- 
serves attentive consideration, which the clearness of his style renders easy. In an 
Appendix the author deals with the questions of Personal Identity and Freewill, 
but it cannot be said that he has solved the problems they involve. Cc. S. W. 


Tue Story oF THE Minp. By James Mark Baldwin. With Illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1898. Pages, 232-++vii. Price, 40 cents. 

The Library of Useful Stories, in which the present booklet appears, is pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co., and is a series of cheap little manuals designed to 
give in a very concise and simple form the results of the most recent research in 
science, philosophy, etc. The books are eminently adapted for general reading, 
and will especially serve a useful purpose in the collateral work of academies and 
high schools. The series now embraces some thirteen numbers, bearing such titles 
as ‘The Story of Photography,” ‘‘ The Story of Life in the Seas,” ‘‘ The Story of 
the Earth’s Atmosphere,” ‘‘The Story of Extinct Civilisations of the East,” ‘‘The 
Story of Electricity,” ‘‘The Story of a Piece of Coal,” ‘‘The Story of the Solar 
System,” ‘The Story of the Stars,” ‘‘The Story of Primitive Man.” The popular 
and attractive character of the volumes may be learned from a glance at Zhe Story 
of the Plants by Grant Allen, in which such chapter headings as the following 
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occur: ‘How Plants Eat,” ‘‘How Plants Drink,” ‘‘ How Plants Marry,” ‘‘Vari- 
ous Marriage Customs,” ‘'How Flowers Club Together,” ‘‘What Plants Do for 
Their Young,” ‘‘Some Plant Biographies.” The language of Mr. Allen’s book is 
suited to the comprehension of unscientific readers; technical terms and minute 
detail have been avoided; and the author treats his readers not as children, but as 
men and women endowed with the average amount of intelligence. In this way he 
has imparted to his treatment a philosophical and ethical coloring which is missing 
in the usual elementary work. 

In The Story of the Mind, Professor Baldwin has epitomised the views with 
which philosophical readers are familiar from his larger works, and has endeavored 
to maintain as much simplicity in his presentation as he thinks the subject admits 
of. That it could not have been done more simply, is his firm conviction: ‘‘To 
attempt to make the matter of psychology more elementary than is here done,” he 
says, ‘‘would only result in making it untrue,"—a point in which we cannot agree 
with him. As to the general scope and contents of the story, he has ‘‘aimed to in- 
clude enough statement of methods and results in each of the great departments of 
psychological research to give the reader an intelligent idea of what is being done, 
and to whet his appetite for more detailed information.” There are ten chapters 
which bear the following titles: ‘‘The Science of the Mind—Psychology,” ‘‘ What 
our Minds Have in Common—lIntrospective Psychology,” ‘‘The Mind of the Ani- 
mal—Comparative Psychology,” ‘‘The Mind of the Child—Child Psychology,” 
‘‘The Connexion of Body with Mind—Physiological Psychology—Mental Dis- 
eases,” ‘‘How we Experiment on the Mind—Experimental Psychology,” ‘‘ Sugges- 
tion and Hypnotism,” ‘‘The Training of the Mind—Educational Psychology,” 
‘‘The Individual Mind and Society—Social Psychology,” ‘‘The Genius and his 
Environment.” At the end, a brief but useful bibliography has been given of kin- 
dred works. 

It will be seen from the enumeration of the chapter headings that Professor 
Baldwin has used much material from his investigations on child psychology, and 
it will be found that he has also offered much good advice on the education of 
young children. Great stress has been laid upon ‘‘social heredity,” the meaning of 
which has been made very clear, and the réle of imitation in social action has been 
emphasised. The spirit of the book is a wholesome one. p. 


Das Prerpestria. Tagesfragen beantwortet von Friedrich Max Muller, Berlin: 
Verlag von Gebriider Paetel (Elwin Paetel), 1899. Pp., 267. 

This volume is a handy reprint of several articles which Prof. F. Max Miiller 
wrote some time ago for the Deutsche Rundschau. It contains a letter which the 
Oxford scholar received from an anonymous German-American reader, signing 
himself ‘‘Das Pferdebiirla,” or ‘‘Horse farmer,” whose admiration is mixed with 
doubt as to the radicalism of his famous countryman's philosophy. The answer 
’ given to the Pennsylvanian farmer embodies in very popular language Prof. F. 
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Max Miller's Theory of the Seif, which is substantially the same as the old Brah- 
man doctrine of the Atman ; and our readers may still remember that we published 
an article on the subject in Zhe Monzst, Vol. 8, No. 1, under the title ‘‘ Professor 
F. Max Miiller's Theory of the Self. The Pferdebiirla.” As our arguments for 
rejecting Professor Miller's theory are still unrefuted, there is no need of repeating 
them here. : 

The pamphlet presents a neat appearance, but, according to German fashion, 
it has neither index nor table of contents, and the reader is therefore always ob- 
liged to reread the whole booklet in order to know whether a page is written by the 
Professor, or one of his critics. 

We hope that for the benefit of theosophists and students of the Vedanta, - 
whose number is legion in this country, some enthusiastic publisher will bring out 
an English translation of this Pferdebiirla controversy. P.C. 


Loeic Depuctive aND InpucTive. By Carveth Read. London: Grant Richards. 
1898. Pages, 323-+-xvi. Price, 6s. 

Mr. Carveth Read has written a treatise upon logic, in which psychology and 
the theory of knowledge have not been considered. The works from which he has 
drawn his inspiration have been Mill's Zogzc, Professor Bain’s Logic, Dr. Venn's 
Empirical Logic, and Dr. Keynes's Formal Logic. He also acknowledges his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Bradley, Mr. Sidgwick, Mr. Bosanquet, Professor Sigwart, and 
Professor Ueberweg. The treatment, while by its nature of a stereotyped charac- 
ter, is still original in its presentation, and does not descend to the trivialities and 

- hair-splittings which characterise the old manuals. Indeed, the author has strenu- | 
ously endeavored to inject something of levity and humor into the dry bones of his 
subject, and has thus shorn it of much of its repulsive character. There are twenty- 
four chapters devoted to such subjects as Propositions, Terms, Immediate Infer- 
ences, Syllogisms, Abbreviated and Compound Arguments, Induction, Causation, 
Hypotheses, Laws, Probability, Fallacies, etc. Typographically the book makes a 
prepossessing appearance. 


Die Prartos. Dargestellt im Anschlusse an den Dialog Phaidon. 
Von Dr. Gustav Schneider, Professor am Firstlichen Gymnasium zu Gera. 
Berlin: Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1898. Pages, 138. Price, Marks, 

2.40. 

Professor Schneider of Gera, well known by previous writings on the world- 
conception of ancient Hellas, presents us in the present booklet with an analysis 
of Plato's Phzdon, which will be welcome both to professors of classical philol- 
ogy and to philosophers. It is a book well adapted for the Prima, i. e., the first 
class of the German Gymnasium, and would, if translated into English, be a wel- 
come study for students of Plato in our colleges. The book shows Professor 
Schneider's enthusiasm for his subject. The author does not intrude his own views 
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of the soul upon the reader, yet he does not withhold the necessary criticism which 
will enable a student of Plato to form an independent opinion concerning Plato's 
ideas of the soul, transmigration of the soul, and immortality. Kps. 


UBER DIE GRUNDVORAUSSETZUNGEN UND CoNSEQUENZEN DER INDIVIDUALISTISCHEN 
WeLranscHauunc. Von Wincenty Lutoslawski. Helsingfors: J. Simelii 
Erben, 1898. Pages, 88. " 

This pamphlet of eighty-eight pages develops the philosophical system of our 
Polish philosopher-friend and contributor, Prof. Wincenty Lutoslawski. _The sub 
ject is by no means exhausted. The article contains a fair exposition of individ 
ualism, of its sources and ultimate consequences, as contrasted with the theory 
universalism. Two sentences may be sufficient to explain the contrast. 

‘According to individualism, truth exists only for a single subject, and has ap- 
plication for all other subjects in the same phase of evolution. According to uni- 
which is unfailing and admits of no progress.” _- P. Cc. 


CALVIN LE FONDATEUR DES LIBERTES MODERNES. Par £. Doumergue, Professor 
la Faculté de Théologie Protestante de Montauban. Montauban: J. Granié 
3 Avenue Gambetta. 1898. Pages, 31. 

This sketch is an address delivered before the Faculty of Montauban, in 
France, the well-known Protestant university of the French Huguenots, Dr. 
fmile Doumergue, one of the professors in the college, points out that Calvin's 
importance as a liberator lies mainly in his views of political economy, where he 
emphasises the idea that work is a divine institution, that the industries are as hon- 
orable as agriculture, and that the assurance of salvation can be acquired only by 
good works, since they are the fruit and testimony of our faith. He says that 
France is in need of Calvin now more than ever, and we are inclined to believe 
that he is right. P. C.. 
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